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FOREWORD 





As far back as 1914, V. I. Lenin, the founding father of international 
Communism, held out to subject nations the glowing promise to uphold 
“the full right to self-determination of all nations.” ‘The tasks of 
the proletariat,”” he added in 1916, “cannot be carried out unless it 
champions the right of nations to self-determination.” 

Since that time both Lenin and his Red disciples have viewed the 
aspirations of racial and national groups as conveniently available 
tinder for kindling the fires of international revolution. This has 
been clearly expressed in the program of the Communist International 
adopted as early as 1928, which declared: 

Colonial revolutions and movements for national liberation play an extremely 
important part in the struggle against imperialism and in the struggle for the 
conquest of power by the working class. 

This process has been in operation since the Russian Revolution in 
1917 and has manifested itself over the years in the following forms 
or stages: 

1. Agitation and propaganda designed to inflame national or racial 
feeling. 

2. An inherent part of this process is the effort of internal Com- 
munist or Soviet forces to penetrate and control it through trained 
personnel, economic and military aid, supplemented by treaties of 
friendship and the red carpet treatment to celebrities of the given 
national or racial group. The effort here is to render the given 
national or racial group completely dependent upon their treacherous 
Soviet allies. 

3. Through trained agitators and the exploitation of every suitable 
occasion, national and racial feelings are whipped up to a boiling point 
which culminates in acts of violence and rebellion directed primarily 
against governments of the free world or their allies. In the United 
States, for example, the Communists officially advocated an effort to 
establish a Negro Soviet Republic, in which effort there is no doubt 
that thousands would have lost their lives in bloody sacrifice to the 
interests of Soviet imperialism. 

4, Having severed their protective ties of the past and having 
become politically, economically, and militarily dependent upon the 
Soviet Empire, and in fact, defenseless, the given national or racial 
group falls like a ripe plum into the waiting arms of the Soviet jug- 
gernaut to be incorporated either as a Soviet Republic or as a satellite 
state. 

5. The final stage is the one of complete Soviet domination in which 
the victorious dictators demonstrate in blood and tears the complete 
insincerity of their glowing promises. What the peoples of the world 
can expect at this final stage is clearly shown by the following study, 
made by the Library of Congress at the instance of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

JAMES QO. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee. 
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THE SOVIET EMPIRE: THE PRISON HOUSE OF NATIONS 
AND RACES 





A STUDY IN GENOCIDE, DISCRIMINATION, AND ABUSE OF 
POWER 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A. FRAME OF REFERENCE 


The plan of this study is simply to present some aspects of Soviet 
theory on the subject of nationalities and to examine selected experi- 
ences of certain nationality groups in the U.S. S. R. in an attempt to 
demonstrate the gap that has often existed between precept and 
practice in Soviet treatment of national minorities. This study does 
not encompass other subjects related to the nationality question, 
beyond this narrow, circumscribed boundary. 


B. ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE U. 5S. 5S. R. 


In the American mind the word “Russia,” as it pertained to the 
Russian Empire of the pre-Bolshevik era, and “Soviet Russia,” the 
“Soviet Union,” or the “U. S. S. R.” in the post-Bolshevik era has 
often times been misconstrued as meaning a land inhabited only by 
Russians, that is, the Great Russians. Soviet Russia, like Czarist 
Russia, is, however, a multinational state consisting of ethnic groups 
variously estimated from 177 to more than 200. Within the 8 8,500,000 
square miles of Soviet territory 125 different languages and dialects 
are spoken and 40 different religions are practiced. Of an estimated 
total population of 200 million in the U.S. S. R., the Great Russians 
number a “bare’’ 50 percent, and it has been said that “even this 
figure is probably too high.” ? 

Estimates of the total Soviet population in the postwar era have 
varied widely. A recent Western estimate of 205,780,000 has been 
somewhat substantiated, however, by a publication of the State 
Statistical Publishing House entitled “The National Economy of the 
U.S.S. R.” which placed the total population at 200,200,000. The 
following table sets forth the official Soviet estimated population of 
the then existing 16 Soviet Republics based not upon a general census 
as in 1939, but rather upon an approximate estimate: * 

"1 Johnson, William H. E. Characteristics of the Population. In George B. De Huszar and others. 
Soviet Power and Policy. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1955, p. 59. Koch, H. The 20th Congress 
of the Communist Party and the Nationality Problem in the U. 8. 8. R. Caucasian Review (Munich, 
Germany) 4, 1957, pp. 57-59. 

2 Tbid., p. 59. 


3 Ibid., p. 58. The figure for;the Ukraine includes the Crimea which had been incorporated in Decem- 
ber 1954. 


1 
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Population of the Union Republics 




















as Be ae Palin ei aces pa 
| 
| Estimated population in 
millions 
1940 April 1956 
a Se oe ee ampedinne aida dll i ie. atin welibinnnn 191.7 200. 2 | 
PG Wa Ms Uibsisen a nctecanamee ie ubusinaks eto Sa Fes Babe id tasihibikne a oileouie 107.9 112.6 / 
Ee Mi as ot ei dine nw wetin mia di a ig ea la ae 41.0 40.6 
Breeden 6.8. B.. . ............-.<-..-- iia winnie ied nce hie nah nat deat | 9.2 8.0 ! 
ES ease ; Ji nba aitind edie peicoahibieliaielicec 6.3 7.3 
meee RB... occa -. acne eet piece? xia aba eae 6.2 8.5 
RTE MS San dnhwwcdgins in bibesiansics om ba - eee 3.6 4.0 
Azerbaijan 8. 8. R................----- Mocesuctastates Fe nati: ca dbback. 3.2 3.4 
i on wk ies avcannksogem woh dbeint Cubic. 2.9 2.7 
TE Te 66 ndtv cleicinemundnmmonaet eteeuna she Cais agacoreunlneks 2.5 2.7 
I it le. alate emmiiieiinke ims nied eischasiilalcsmeay sl 1.9 2.0 
i ois ws imei ieeesle RIE N Gs f OS 1.5 1.9 
Tadzhikistan 8. 8. R...........---. 5 li dhe kata a RRA lenis donbdaiinas 1.5 1.8 
Nn sralealnin Si bdediblin tit wate aclnieal ¥ 1.3 1.6 
a mwoece ‘i a a I a 1.2 1.4 
ie Dic tne ccasauenesenthebhtou sundial Sk. obs Rb ccteexst 1.0 1.1 
5 .6 


Karelo-Finnish 8. 8. R--.--.. Re OM Be ok cleat | 
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Theodore Shabad has pees a more detailed table published in 
his work Geography of the U. S. S. R. * which gives certain data on 
the major ethnic groups in the Soviet Union. For the sake of refining 
the character oak composition of the many nationalities within the 
U. S. S. R. this table is quoted in its entirety together with the 
author’s footnotes: 


Major ethnic groups of the U. S. 8. R. and their autonomous political divisions ' 
ETHNIC GROUPS REPORTED IN 1939 CENSUS 





Titular | Russians, 
Total popu-| group, | percent 
Ethnic group Number Type of political division lation of | percent | of total 
political | of total | popula- 
division popula- tion 












tion 
c. 100, 000, 000 
| es 2 99, 019, 929 }s TANG Poctettivndspantmctcull 111, 000, 000 73 73 
Ukrainian.........-...-- © Oe tae Ti Be Bias nsec - nnn 40, 500, 000 80 9 
Byelorussian... ....-.---- * re Sor eat }..--do LIS icin cnr Spee 7, 220, 000 81 7 
Uzbek. 4, 844, 021 |..... es es SR 6, 000, 000 76 6 
Tatar_... 4, 300, 336 | Autonomous 8. S. R......-- 2, 850, 000 50 42 
Kazakh 3S, 6, 766 | 5. 5S. R..........-.-.......-. , 000, 000 57 20 
Azerbaijani (Turks). .--. 2, 274, 805 |--..- Renda in Sci nceds beeen 3, 100, 000 63 10 
aS 2 - a docs ti Betis k si ldtens 3, 555, 000 61 4 
Lithuanian......-.....-. { e+ 32, 342 } Miah iciensmeniiviaatiii 2, 700, 000 80 3 
Armenian.............<. 2, 151, _ are i cio ce. c Death 1, 345, 000 84 2 
Moldavian...........-.. © SR et cgintereee mot camot 2, 660, 000 65 7 
pele St See. °; } on, iat. |pAUtonomous oblast... 150, 000 50 40 
Latvian and Latgal.....- © oe o00 {pS 8 
Mordvinian..........-.-.- 1, 451, 429 
CRIN on accuses 1, 367, 930 
2 ae 1, = 
Estonian.......-...----- { * : 142, 465 
WR iss coc cnsncatisilie 884, 306 
Peoples of Dagestan. .-.-.. 857, 371 
I cccccceuion 842, 925 
Turkmen. 811, 769 
Polish... 626, 905 
Vematt Se = = 
bee ae , 
BOMi...tue 408, 724 | Komi Autonomous 8, 8, R-- 450, 000 92 6 
Komi-Permyak National TR GEO fF crete. es 
fA cae 8.8. R 
utonomous 8. 8. R........ 450, 000 84 7 
Ossetian...-..----------- 354, 547 |‘, utonomous oblast__...-..- 120, 000 69 1 
c , 
Bulgarian......--..----- { 3 113,479 POR isc,anintrnnennenccrcadinsaecieeneniivneiadmntb matinee 
Ni oe opie aoe ase dood OD ovine sine shictaedchiba deat paella 
Karelian-..-..----------- 2c, 400,000 |}S, S, R....-..--.-.2.2....-.- 600, 000 23 63 
Finn.....--------------- 143, 074 
Fare Eaipek Dein ahiaihaiente oy i Senenemneue OB. Biccicots 435, 000 38 2 
CAN... . cc cncccccoee<s 9 BAS | INOIO... 2 ncn www ence cmon noon |e ccc ences es| eco cocewns|coceccosss 
Kabardinian i: Sicciaeelaitadtad 164, 106 | Autonomous S. 8. R..-.-.-- 300, 000 60 ll 
a ciinatininscnnenoas 87,973 | Adyge autonomous oblast... 300, 000 45 6 
(CREED « ceninincctccs|ncoccscncesmeendl Cherkess autonomous oblast. 100, 000 7 4 
NN adaiminnninde 3c, 85,000 | Autonomous oblast......... 150, 000 57 30 
A ic ietsnmidictinneore 58, 969 | Autonomous S. 8. R........ 330, 000 28 6 
i ixcscsincsnpentnin 52,602 | Autonomous oblast__....... 300, 000 50 47 
Oyrot (Altaic)........... 47,717 | Gorno-Altay autonomous 150, 000 36 52 


oblast. 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 4. 


éShabad, Theodore. Geography of the U. 8.8. R.: A Regional Survey. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1951, pp. 512-514. 


26873—58——-2 
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Major ethnic groups of the U. S. 8S. R. and their autonomous political divisions \— 
Continued 


OTHER MAJOR ETHNIC GROUPS REPORTED IN 1926 CENSUS 





Titular | Russians, 
Total popu-| group, percent 
Ethnic group Number | Type of political division lation of | percent | of total 
political of total | popula- 
division popula- tion 
tion 
ie sinkdcdbniibe aca 240,709 | Autonomous S. 8. R._.....- 450, 000 82 10 
ak autonomous 600, 000 44 53 
8.8. R. 
\}Ust’-Orda Buryat-Mongol OO Tr Ee 
Buryat-Mongol_......... 237, 501 | National Okrug.‘ 
|}Aga Buryat-Mongol Na- DN 3.5. cmaipnlgualeniiebs tone 
tional Okrug.‘ 
Evenki (Tungus) ---....- 37, 546 | National okrug--.-........... Lk a ee Eee 
Khanty (Ostyak)_......-. 22, 306 j..--. vad inksndidimenniaintinan te RE Son ctciencacliine ease 
Mansi (Vogul)-.......... EPUE Lcclennctnahetnarkhinbtdeonslasdodsbl nina omy ahanholonoeeenes< 
Nenets National Okrug. .... Oli na 
Yamal-Nenets National OOO ficcncccench edi ecb. 
Nentsy (Samoyed) -..-...- 15,462 |< Okrug. 
Taymyr National Okrug 4... OR OOO A iccccciccctisiticcid 


ETHNIC GROUPS REPORTED IN 1939 CENSUS 


Luoravetlany (Chukchi) - 12, 332 


Chukchi National Okrug-.--- 9B G00 Fi.iis 5. it ectiand. 
Nymylany (Koryak).--- 7,439 | Koryak National Okrug-..-. TA Fino ouccetiebbbiiiives 





1 The ethnic groups are listed in the order of their present estimated numbers. The designations are 
taken from the 1939 census, except where the author has added an explanatory term in parentheses, e. g., 
Azerbaijani (Turks); Adyge (Cherkess). The preliminary 1939 census report listed all ethnic groups of the 
U.8.8. R. with more than 20,000 people, except those of eastern and northern Siberia. For the ethnic 
groups not reported in the preliminary 1939 figures, the 1926 census has been used. 

The number of people shown for each ethnic group is taken from the 1939 census or the 1926 census, except 
where their number was changed substantially as the result of Soviet territorial acquisitions since 1939. 
In these cases, estimates of the present population are followed by the 1939 census figures. The postwar 
estimates have been taken from many sources, and are very approximate. Attention is called to the changes 
in the number of Jews, which rose from 3 million in 1939 to nearly 5 million in 1940 as a result of Soviet terri- 
torial expansion, but fell to an estimated 2 million through the German extermination or the Jews during the 
Second World War. 

The political division of each ethnic group bears the same name as the corresponding nationality, except 
where indicated. Oecertain groups, such as the Komi and the Cherkess, form more than | political division. 
Others are not identified with any major political division of their own. 

The total population of the political divisions is taken from table 1. 

The percentage of the titular group and of the Russians in the total population of each political division is 
based largely on the 1926 census (with some later estimates) and are not compatible with the 1939 population 
figures. For example the percentage of Kazakhs in the Kazakh 8. 8S. R. (57 percent in 1926) must be less 
than 50 percent, according to the later population figures, assuming even that all Kazakhs of the U.S. 8. R. 
live within the confines of the Kazakh S. 8. R. 

A number of nationalities that were included in the 1939 census report and were formerly identified with 
their own political divisions have been accused of collaborating with the Germans during the Second World 
War and deprived of their identity as separate nationalities. They are no longer listed in Soviet demo- 
graphic statistics. 

hese nationalities are (number according to 1939 census): Germans, 1,423,534; Chechen, 407,690; Kalmyk, 
134,327; Ingush, 92,074; Karachay, 75,737; Balkar, 42,666. 

A 7th ethnic group, that of the Crimean Tatars, has, similarly, been deprived of its cultural identity. 
Their number, estimated at 200,000 before the Second World War, was included in the total number of 
Tatars in the 1939 census. 

2In 1939. 

3 Not listed in 1939. 

* Once included within the Buryat-Mongol Autonomous 8, 8S. R., the 2 Buryat-Mongol national okrugs 
were constituted as separate units in 1937 when the intervening Russian-majority areas were incorporated 
into Irkutsk and Chita oblasts. 

5 In the Taymyr National Okrug (formerly known as the Dolgan-Nenets National Okrug), the titular 
ethnic groups are the Nentsy and the Dolgans, a smal! Turkic tribe which numbered 656 in the 1926 census. 
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William H. E. Johnson has also prepared a table analyzing 50 
principal ethnic groups in the U.S. S. k. and, since this table contains 
additional categories not covered by Shabad, it is also quoted in its 
. entirety with the author’s footnotes: ° 


Classification of the 50 main ethnic groups in U.S. S. R. 
[Those having more than 25,000 population in January 1939} 

































Ethnic group Predominant Predominant 
1939 ethnic strain religion 

RRRMAE. cnc ne pcndeg 58,969 | Transcancasus...-...........- Georgian Orthodox. 

BEG c wccndcce< hd 87,973 | Northwest Caucasus. -__......}....- d Islam. 

Armenian...........- 2, 151,884 | Tramscaucasus...........-...]..--.. d Armenian 
Orthodox. 

Azerbaijani. ........- SB FU4 BOB bcs. - 1B Rdcneg cn eesannnspdanen Islam. 

Balkarian...........- GE GOR FT CLIRO TS Bree R ioe cisqaes bese senentcudeukeu 

Daphkip..is¢ss.<4.c0: 842, 925 | Southwest Urals_..........-.- Do. 

BE Sccchastacnse 300, 000 | Southwest European Russia.| Slav............._| Bulgarian 
Orthodox. 

Bayet-Meeae Mtns 237. 501 | Southeast Siberia............ Mongol. ....-..- Lamaism. 

Byelorussian '__.....- 10, 000, 000 | West European Russia..--...- Slav.............] Russian Orthodox. 

CDeNG A 6dce-des=3-- 407, 690 | (Dispersed in 1044).......-..-|......+2..--4..0.- 

CRRNNIN S.C csauencnad 29, 620 | Maritime region_......_- ethien icalind dbbtintnn kes gina Rial Buddhism. 

Chuvash............. 1, 367, 930 | Middle Volga. .............-- Turkic. ......... Russian Orthodox. 

Czechoslovak. ......-. 26,919 | West European Russia.......| Slav............. Do. 

Daghestan peoples... 857, 371 | Northeast Caucasus..._.....- Japhetic........- Islam. 

Estonian '............] 1,100,000 | Baltic Sea..................-- Ugro-Finnic_...- Lutheran. 

VOR ©. ob ccicccuas 37,546 | North Central Siberia__..._.- ongol. ..._.... Shamanism. 

PO i Leds cbovsbondat 143,074 | Northwest European Russia.} Ugro-Finnic._... Protestant. 

Georgian............. 2, 248, 566 | TranscaucasuS-.............. Japhetic........| Georgian Orthodox. 

GEG ctetondceoeey 1, 423, 534 ee EEE a tcicuann’ Rageiee cine ener 

CUE iii dwantthiedsee 285, 896 | South European Russia_.....|.................. Greek Orthodox. 

ED cha sacha nsbawe 92,074 | (Dispersed in 1944) _._........]..--...--.....-«-- 

} eee 2,000,000 | West European Russia....... Jewish. ......... Hebrew. 

Kabardinian.._-_...-.- 164, 106 | Caucasus. ...................| Japhetic........| Islam. 

NE becepsecce 134, 327 | (Dispersed in 1944)_..........].....-.-....-....- 

Karachay-...........- 75, 737 | (Dispersed in 1943) ..........-|- nial thw bd hishaliohaies 

Kara-Kalpak_.......- 185, 775 | Central Asia................- ‘Turkic.......... Do. 

Karelian. ..........-. 252, 559 | Northwest European Russia.| Ugro-Finnic....- Russian Orthodox. 

RGEEanapicerebuns 3, 098, 764 | Central Asia_.......-....-.-.. TUrkie. .. .<s<<.- Islam. 

K hakass.-......-- a 52, 602 | South Central Siberia__...... Turkic-Mongol _| Lamaism. 

ess 5. odd sesesss 884,306 | Central Asia...........-....- TW... .icscés Islam. 

SENET boii 6 ohm eho bien 408, 724 | Northwest Siberia. ._.....-- Ugro-Finnic___.- Russian Orthodox. 

Bo inceciinahs Ciglee 180, 412 | Maritime region. ...........|..................] Buddhism, 

Ss ic 6 akan ae 45, 866 | Caucasus. --...........--..-.. Iranian. __......| Islam. 

Latvian and Latgal!_} 1,600,000 | Baltic Sea__...........-.-.... Slavonic-Baltic..| Lutheran. 

Lithuanian !........- 2, 200, 000 |..... DE i vince uulababisiancabiah «hh ib nden do__........| Roman Catholic. 

Mari. -apcatebe ak 481, 262 | Upper Volga...-.-....------- Ugro-Finnic....- Russian Orthodox. 

Moldavian !_.......-. 2, 100, 000 | Southwest European Russia..| Rumanian. .--._- Do. 

Mordvinian.......... 1, 451, 429 | Middle Volga. .............-- Ugro-Finnic....- Do. 

Ear 864, 647 | Caucasus. ...................] Iranian. ........ Islam. 

GF iakatcdoonceccincs 47,717 | South Central Siberia-_....... Trukic.........-. Probably Islam. 

Pictiimicanenbneke 626, 905 | West European Russia.......| Slav............ Roman Catholic. 

Russian !_. .-.|100, 000, 000 | European Russia, Siberia_...|-.--- — Orthodox. 





A bbb dna tebe 1, 228, 964 | Central] Asia.............- ‘4 


am. 
Ta ao atl 4, 300, 336 | Middle Volga- Do. 





Turkinen............ 811,769 | Central Asia-._- Do. 

Tuvinian !..........- 85, 000 | Central Siberia... Probably Islam. 
TEs haan ceeere 605, 673 | Upper Volga.-_...---. Russian Orthodox. 
Ukrainian !._... _..-.| 36,000,000 | West European Russia. . Tiuk Do. 

SINE Ab oGcensenend 4, 844, 021 | Central Asia.......-....-..-- ; .| Islam. 

VQ baiwdncdeitved 240,709 | Northeast Siberla............|....- d Russian Orthodox. 





1 Denotes areas of considerable territorial expansion since 193? census; figures given are 1946 estimates from 
Theodore Shabad, Geography of the U.S.S. R. (Columbia University Press, 1951), pp. 512-14. 

2 These groups not reported in 1939 census; figures given are from 1926 census. 

? Estimate for 1946 by Shabad, op. cit., p. 514, in consideration ol enormous loss of Jewish population in 
Ukraine and Byelorussia during World War LI. 


5 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 59-61, 
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The predominant ethnic strain of the 10 major groups in the 
Soviet Union is the Slav which comprises the 3 largest subgroups, 
that is, the Great Russian, Ukrainian, and Byelorussian or White 
Russian, and accounts for three-quarters of the entire population. 
The Turkic strain, a mixture of Mongolian, Teutonic, and Turkish 
stocks, generally adherents of the Moslem faith, constitutes the second 
largest ethnic strain.’ Six of the fifteen republics of the U.S. S. R. 
are predominantly Moslem: the Azerbaijan, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Tadjik, 
Turkmen, and Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republics, in addition to the 
autonomous territories of Bashkiria, Daghestan, Ossetia, the Tatar 
A. S. S. R., and Kabardinia in the R. 5. F. S. R., Abkhazia and 
Adzharia in the Georgian S. S. R., Nakhichevan in Azerbaijan, 
Kara-Kalpak in the Uzbek S. S. R. and the Gorno-Badakhstan territory 
in the Tadjik 5.5. R. Thirteen percent of the Soviet population or 
some 26 million people are Moslems.’ The third ethnic strain as to 
size is the Ugro-Finnic which is scattered throughout the northwestern 
part of the U.S.5S.R. Most of this stock resides in the Baltic area. 
Other substantial ethnic strains are represented by the Japhetic 
peoples, the Iranians, and the Jews.* As far as can be determined 
only an extremely small number of Negroes live in the U. S. S. R. 
No exact statistical data is, apparently, available. According to 
pro-Soviet publications published in English, only several hundred 
indigenous Negroes live in the Soviet Union, and they are concentrated 
principally in certain villages in Abkhazia, in the Caucasus, on the 
eastern shore of the Black Sea. In addition, there are several score 
Negro immigrants from the United States.° 

An ethnographical map of the U.S. S. R. with a key to the location 
of the various nationalities appears at the conclusion of the text of 
this study. This map was prepared by Dr. Mykola Kulyckyj, a 
Ukrainian authority on East European ethnography and geography, 
presently residing in the United States. 


C. SOVIET THEORY AND GENERAL SOVIET ATTITUDES TOWARD 
NATIONALITIES 


In 1917-18, the vast multinational former Russian Empire had been 
fragmented by an upsurge of revolt among the nationalities for free- 
dom and independence. To unify these heterogeneous masses of 
peoples into a highly centralized Soviet State using the Great Russians 
as a base was the primary effort of the Bolshevik leaders after they had 
seized power in November 1917. For tactical reasons Soviet nation- 
ality policy was thus conceived in terms of an attempted reconciliation 
between the Bolshevik centralist theory of government with the 
historical climate of the World War I era as characterized by the 
democratic concept of self-determination of peoples. The great 
dilemma of Lenin and his Bolshevik colleagues was how to conceal the 
centralist theoretical tendencies of Bolshevism in order to win the 
allegiance of the national minorities; that is to say, how to insure the 
creation and continued existence of a centralized, concentrated au- 


* Johnson, op. cit., p. 61. 

1 The Fate of Moslems under Soviet Rule. Soviet Affairs Notes, No. 144, April 20, 1953, p.2. Hereafter 
cited as Fate of Moslems. 

8 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 61-62. See also Kolarz, Walter. Russia and Her Colonies. New York, Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1952, p. 28; Schlesinger, Rudolf, ed. The Nationalities Problem and Soviet Administration. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956, pp. 6-8; and Martovych, Oleh R. National Problems in the 
U. 8.8. R. Edinburgh, Scottish League for European Freedom, 1953, pp. 5-58. 

* Based upon information received in the Slavic and Central European Division, Library of Congress. 
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thority, while pretending to observe the external forms of self-govern- 
ment for the nationalities. 


Prior to the Revolution of 1917 Lenin had become an advocate of 
self-determination and the right of secession, however, within limits 
clearly defined by the interests of Bolshevism. Lenin expressed his 
theory on this matter in the following letter to Suren Shaumyan, a 
Caucasian Bolshevik, in December 1913: 


* * * You write, ‘The right to self-determination does not mean merely the 
right to secession. It also means the right to federal union.” I absolutely disagree. 
It does not mean the right to federation. A federation is a union of equals, a 
union that requires general agreement. How can there be a right of one party to an 
agreement of another party with it? That is absurd. In principle we are against 
federation; it weakens the economic bond, it is a type unsuitable for a state * * * 
“A right to autonomy?” Wrong again. We are for autonomy for all parts, we are 
for the right of secession (but not for the separation of all). Autonomy, this is 
our plan for the structure of a democratic state. Secession is not our plan at all. 
We do not preach secession at all. In general we are against secession. But we 
favor the right to secession in view of the Russian nationalism of the * * * [chau- 
vinistic] type, which so thoroughly vitiated the matter of living together as a 
nation that someday it [the nadie will acquire a stronger tie after free secession! 

The right to self-determination means exclusion from our general premise of 
centralism * * * But exclusion must not be interpreted in a universal sense. 


Here there is not and must not be anything, anything at all, other than the right 
of secession.!® 


After the collapse of the czarist regime, the Bolsheviks exploited 
the dissatisfaction of the national minorities, concealing their own 
centralist political tenets and demanding the right of self-determina- 
tion and even secession for the nationalities. In April 1917, the 
Bolsheviks adopted in conference a resolution entitled “On the 
Question of Nationalities” which stated in part: 


The policy of national oppression, an inheritance from autocracy and monarchy, 
is still fostered by the landowners, capitalists, and petty bourgeoisie in order to 
protect their class privileges and to disunite the workers of different nationalities. 
The pene imperialism, by furthering the tendencies toward the sub- 
ordination of weaker peoples, is a new factor leading to an increase of national 
oppression. 

The removal of national oppression can be effected only under an evolutionary 
democratic and republican form of government and state which will secure a com- 
plete equality of all nations and languages. 

All nations included in Russia must have the free right of separation therefrom 
and the right of a free and independent state. The denial of such right and the 
failure to take proper measures to guarantee its proper execution are equivalent 
to support of the policy of annexation and conquest. Only recognition of the right 
of the nations to separate will secure a complete solidarity of the workers of 
different nations and further the actual democratic union of the nations." 


Rights of the nationalities were, ostensibly, further guaranteed by 
the Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia proclaimed by 
the Bolsheviks on November 15, 1917, which for propagandistic rea- 
sons contained promises of equality and independence of the peoples 
of Russia, the right of self-determination and secession, abolition of 
all national and national-religious privileges and restrictions, and 
the free development of all national minorities living in Russia. In 
January 1918, the Third Congress of Soviets adopted the Declaration 
of Rights of the Peoples of Russia which stated specifically: 

During the period of czarism the peoples of Russia were systematically incited 


against one another. The results of such a policy are known: Massacres and 
pogroms on the one hand, slavery of peoples on the other. 


1 Quoted in Schwarz, Solomon M. Self-Determination under the Communist Regime. Problems of 
Communism (Washington), vol. 2, 1953, p. 28. 


11 Quoted in, Batsell, Waiter Russell, Soviet Rule in Russia. New York, Macmillan, 1929, p. 76. 
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There can be and there must be no return to this disgraceful policy of instigation. 
Henceforth the policy of a voluntary and honest union of the peoples of Russia 
must be substituted. 

In the period of imperialism, after the February revolution, when the power 
was transferred to the hands of the cadet bourgeoisie, the naked policy of instiga- 
tion gave way to one of cowardly distrust of the peoples of Russia, to a policy 
of faultfinding and provocation, of “freedom” and “equality’’ of peoples. The 
results of such a policy are known: The growth of national enmity, the impairment 
of mutual trust. 

An end must ‘be put to this unworthy policy of falsehood and distrust, of 
faultfinding and provocation. Henceforth it must be replaced by an open and 
honest policy which leads to complete mutual trust of the people of Russia. 
Only as the result of such a trust can there be formed an honest and lasting 
union of the peoples of Russia. Only as the result of such a union can the workmen 
and peasants of the peoples of Russia be cemented into one revolutionary force 
able to resist all attempts on the part of the imperialist-annexationist bourgeoisie. 

Starting with these assumptions, the First Congress of Soviets, in June of this 
year, proclaimed the right of the peoples of Russia to free self-determination. 

The Second Congress of Soviets, in October of this year, reaffirmed this inalien- 
able right of the peoples of Russia more decisively and definitely. 

The united will of these congresses, the Council of the People’s Commissaries, 
resolved to base their activity upon the question of the nationalities of Russia, as 
expressed in the following principles: 

1, The equality Gad noverianty of the peoples of Russia 

2. The right of the peoples of Russia to free self-determination, even 
to the point of separation and the formation of an independent state. 

3. The abolition of any and all national and national-religious privileges 
and disabilities. 

4. The free development of national minorities and ethnographic groups 
inhabiting the territory of Russia.” 


Subsequently, the declaration of rights was incorporated into the 
Soviet Constitution of 1918 and both were declared the fundamental 
law of Soviet Russia." 

Of these rights and guaranties Andrei Vyshinsky wrote in his work 
on the law of the Soviet state: 


The Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia proclaimed the equality of 
the nations, their sovereign self-determination up to and including the right to 
withdraw and form an independent state; the abolition of all sorts of national- 
religious privileges and limitations, and the free development of national minor- 
ities and ethnographic groups inhabiting Russia. 

These rights were not inferred from any fable as to man’s inherent and inalien- 
able rights. They were all contemplated by the victorious proletariat as neces- 
sary consequences of the fact of the socialist revolution, under a common banner 
calling for the emancipation of the toilers, as an inalienable part of the general 
task of abolishing man’s exploitation of man. The Declaration of Rights of the 
Peoples of Russia confirmed in legislation form the foregoing rights of the peoples 
as definitive principles of administrative policy and thereby guaranteed the 
authenticity of all those personal civil rights granted to citizens by the socialist 
revolution and later fixed in the first (1918) Soviet Constitution. 

Written by Lenin and adopted by the Third All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
(January 1918), the Declaration of Rights of the Toiling and Exploited People 
summarized the activity of the Socialist state for the first 246 months and formu- 
lated 2 basic principles at the foundation of the Socialist state which had been 
created.! 


Ostensibly, the rights of the nationalities were further protected by 
the Constitution of 1922 which consolidated all of the Republics and 
territories under Bolshevik control into the U.S.S. R. According to 


the declaration of union, the efforts of capitalism in the course of 
decades had failed— 


to solve the question of nationalities by the joint methods of the free development 
of peoples and the exploitation of man by man. 


12 Russian documents. International Conciliation, New York, American Association for International 
Conciliation, 1919, pp. 418-419, 
#8 Vyshinsky, Andrei. The Law of the Soviet State. New York, Macmillan, 1948, p. 555, 
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The bourgeoisie had proven— 
Impotent of bringing about cooperation among peoples— 
while only— 


within the camps of the Soviets, only under the prevalence of the proletarian 
dictatorship around which the majority of the population has rallied, has it 
become possible to destroy national oppression root and branch, to create an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and to lay the foundations for the brotherly coopera- 
tion of peoples. 


Continuing, the constitution exclaimed: 


The will of the peoples of the Soviet Republics unanimously proclaimed at their 
recent Soviet Congresses in their decision for the formation of the “‘ Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics,” stands as the unimpeachable guarantee that this 
Union shall be the voluntary association of these sovereign nations on the basis 
of equality, each republic reserving to itself the right of free withdrawal from 
the Union, that admission to this Union shall be open to all Soviet Socialist 
Republics, such as are now existing and such as shall arise in the future, that the 
new united State is a fitting consummation of the beginnings which had their 
inception in November 1917, toward the tranquil and cooperative existence and 
mutual bonds of the peoples, that it shall stand as the firm bulwark against 
world capitalism, and form a decisive step toward the union of the toilers of all 
countries into one World Soviet Socialist Republic." 


Article II of the constitution entitled “The Sovereignty of the 
Several Constituent Republics and Federal Citizenship” declared: 


3. The Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics shall guarantee the sovereignty 
of each and every constituent Republic of the Union. Except as delegated in 
the herein constitution, the sovereign rights of the several Republics constituting 
this Union shall not be restricted or impaired. 

4. Each of the constituent Republics shall have the right to freely withdraw 
from the Federal Union. 

5. Each of the several constituent Republics shall pass such amendments to 
its respective constitutions as will bring it in conformity with the Federal 
Constitution. 

6. The territory of each of the constituent Republics shall not be altered with- 
out its consent and no amendment, modification, limitation, or repeal of section 
IV of the Federal Constitution shall be made without the consent of all the con- 
stituent Republics of the Union. 

7. Federal citizenship of the Union shall replace the citizenships of the several 
constituent Republics. 


The so-called Stalin Constitution of 1936 allegedly extended fur- 
ther guaranties of self-determination and individual rights of the 
nationalities. According to article 123— 


Equality of rights of citizens of the U.S. 8. R., irrespective of their nationality 
or race, in all spheres of economic, government, cultural, political, and other 
public activity is an indefeasible law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of, or, conversely, the establish- 
ment of any direct or indirect privileges for, citizens on account of their race or 
nationality, as well as any advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness or hatred 
and contempt, is punishable by law."* 


Article 17 of the Constitution gave every Union Republic the right 
to secede from the U.S.S. R. However, such guaranties and the one 
in article 15 which states that the U. S. 5. R. “protects the sovere 
rights of the Union Republics,’ have been rendered innocuous not o 
by other articles such as article 14 which asserts the predominance of 
the authority of the U.S. S. R. but also by the practical development 
of centralized Soviet authority. 

4 The Constitution of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. Washington, Russian Information 
Bureau, “% PP. 6-8. 


ub Ibid., 


16 Gonstitation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1954, p. 99, 
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In an analysis of the equality of rights of citizens of the Soviet 
Union, Vyshinsky wrote: 


The complete and unconditional equality of citizens, irrespective of nationality 
and race, is one of the basic principles of the Soviet system. In the matter of 
national equality of rights, the contrast between Socialist and bourgeois public 
law is outlined with extraordinary brilliance; the hypocrisy of bourgeois democ- 
racy and the unbridled and arbitrary misanthropy of fascism stand revealed no 
less brilliantly. ‘The existence of capitalism without national oppression is just 
as unthinkable as is the existence of socialism without the emancipation of down- 
trodden nations, without national freedom’”’ [Stalin, Marxism and the National 
Colonial Question, p. 67] * * * 

In the Socialist state national equality of rights is a conclusion from the general 
principle of proletarian internationalism which affirms the solidarity of all toilers, 
irrespective of race and nationality, establishes the equality and the sovereignty of 
nations, and finds expression in the right of nations to separate and to form their 
own states. This right is the most brilliant expression of genuine national equality. 
In savage conflict against common enemies, the toilers of the formerly oppressed | 
nationalities availed of rights proclaimed by the Socialist revolution to create 
their own national statehood on the basis of soviets. The Lenin-Stalin national 
policy, after leading to the national emancipation of formerly oppressed peoples, 
made it a concurrent condition that they be indissolubly united within the framework of 
a single Soviet Union State. This policy is brilliantly expressed in the fact that the 
U. 8. 8S. R. consists of 11 Union Republics having rights and, in their turn, uniting 
22 autonomous republics, 9 autonomous regions, and 11 national areas. This 
fact, typical of the Soviet multinational state, is supplemented by the guaranty 
of complete equality of rights in behalf of those national groups whiah: by reason 
of their small numbers and their geographical dissociation, cannot form a Union 
Republic or use the right to state-territorial autonomy: that is to say, national 
minorities in the strict sense of the word.” 


Not only were constitutional “guaranties” of the rights of nation- 
alities proclaimed in law but also by Soviet leaders, especially Stalin- 
who, by virtue of his interest in the nationality problem, paid lip 
service to “equal rights” in declarations of policy. A resolution of 
the 12th Congress of the Russian Communist Party, held in Mos- 
cow on April 25, 1923, defined Soviet nationality policy in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

Since 1903 the Party has maintained and continues to maintain as the key 
points on its program on the nationality question: (1) the definite renunciation 
of all compulsion concerning the nationalities, (2) recognition of the equality and 
sovereignty of peoples in deciding their own fate, (3) recognition of the principle 
that peoples can be firmly united only on the basis of cooperation * * * # 

Speaking at this congress, Stalin stressed the international impor- 
tance of Soviet nationality policy and underscored the necessity of 
continued work to eliminate economic and cultural inequality among 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. In a plea to the party to combat 
resolutely not only “Great Russian chauvinism” as the principal 
danger in the national question but also “local bourgeois national- 
ism,’”’ Stalin declared: 

I dwell in particular on Russian chauvinism, as a force which is growing in 
intensity. It is our most dangerous enemy, one which we must crush, for, if we 


crush it, then nine-tenths of the other kind of nationalism is destroyed—that | 
which remains and is still developing in individual Republics." 


At the 16th Party Congress on July 13, 1930, 7 years later, Stalin : 
made a similar plea when he stated: 


Those who are inclined toward great-power chauvinism ‘make a great mistake 
if they believe that the period of Socialist construction in the U. 8. 8S. R. is one 
of the liquidation and decline of national cultures. The facts are_quite different. 


1” Vyshinsky, op. cit., pp. 598-599. [Emphasis added.] 
18 Quoted in Vassan-Ghiray Djabagui. Soviet Nationality Policy and Genocide. Caucasian Review 
i er 1, 1955, p. 73. 
+» D. 74. 
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In effect the period of dictatorship of the proletariat and Socialist construction is 
one of flourishing national cultures, Socialist in content and national in form. 
You cannot fail to understand that the development of national cultures must take 
place with our support, by the introduction of universal and compulsory primary 
education in the mother tongue. You cannot fail to know that only when national 
cultures are developed are backward nationalities truly able to take part in 
Socialist construction. The theory which envisages the transformation of all 
nations of the U. 8. 8. R. into one common Great Russian nation with one com- 
mon Great Russian language is a nationalist theory, and anti-Leninist. It 
repudiates the bases of Leninism, which teaches that national differences cannot 
disappear in the near future, that they must remain for a long time, even after 
the victory of the proletarian revolution on a worldwide scale.2° 


National minorities are allegedly protected by provisions of the 
Soviet Criminal Code as well as by constitutional decree.4 To the 
Jews, who were pet concerned for guaranties against anti- 
Semitism, Stalin gave the following assurances: 


National and racial chauvinism is a survival of the man-hating customs peculiar 
to the period of cannibalism. Anti-Semitism, as an extreme form of racial chau- 
vinism, is the most dangerous survival of cannibalism. 

Anti-Semitism is useful to the exploiters as a lightning rod which removes 
capitalism from the blows of the workers. Anti-Semitism is dangerous for the 
workers, as a false path which throws them off the correct road and leads them 
into the jungle. Therefore, Communists, as consistent internationalists, cannot 
help but be irreconcilable and mortal enemies of anti-Semitism. 

Anti-Semitism, as a phenomenon hostile to the Soviet system, is severely 
punished by law. Active anti-Semites are punished by capital punishment under 
the laws of the U. S. S. R. # 


The former Soviet dictator gave the following general picture of 
Soviet nationalities and their existence within the U, S. S. R.: 


The absence of exploiting classes, which are the principal organizers of strife 
between nations; the absence of exploitation which cultivates mutual distrust and 
kindles nationalist passions; the fact that power is in the hands of the working 
class, which is the foe of all enslavement and the true vehicle of the ideas of inter- 
nationalism; the actual practice of mutual aid among the peoples in all spheres of 
economic and social life; and, finally, the flourishing national culture of the 
peoples of the U. 8. S. R., culture which is national in form and socialistic in 
content—all these and similar factors have brought about a radical change in the 
aspect of the peoples of the U. 8. S. R.; their feeling of mutual distrust has dis- 
appeared, a feeling of mutual friendship has developed among them, and thus real 
fraternal cooperation among the peoples has been established within the system of 
a single federated state. 

As a result, we now have a fully formed multinational socialistic state, which 
has stood all tests, and whose stability might well be envied by any national state 
in any part of the world. * 


Recent Soviet assessments of its nationality policy disclosed simi- 
larly sanguine views. In 1948, Andrei Vyshinsky commented in his 
work on Soviet law: 


The nationality principle at the basis of the creation of the Soviet Union state 
is the distinctive characteristic of the Soviet type of federation. The toilers of 
each nation of the U. 8. 8S. R. are independent in deciding upon the national forms 
of their participation in the general socialistic building. Soviet national state- 
hood is the national form of the worker class dictatorship. For each nation, 
resting on the help of that dictatorship, it became—and continues to be— 
genuinely possible to raise its economy, to develop its culture, national in form 
and Socialist in content, and to put it to the service of Socialist building. In each 
national-state unification, the state mechanism (the organs of authority, the 


2% Thid., p. 74. 

a1 Schwere, Solomon. The Jews in the Soviet Union. Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 1951, pp. 
274-706. 

% Stalin. ‘Answer to Question of the Jewish Telegraph Agency of America,” January 21, 1931, Sochi- 
neniya, Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1951, vol. 13, p. 28. Quoted in U. 8. Department of State. Soviet World 
Outlook. ashington, D. O., 1954, p. 378. 

# Quoted in Greeys, O. ©. Equality of Rights of the Soviet Nationalities. The Russian Review (New 
York), vol. 12, April 1953, p. 102. 
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court, the administration, the organs of economy) is “‘radicated’’—it consists of 
representatives of local “root” nationalities thoroughly acquainted with the 
language, manner of life, psychology, and needs of the local population. 

Each national-state unification was an instrument to raise the economy and 
develop the national culture (national school, press, clubs, and other forms of 
enlightened work), and to draw the broadest masses into the administration of 
the Soviet state and into the building up of socialism.” 


Radio Moscow asserted on December 3, 1952: 


The complete solution of the problem of nationalities and that of the coopera- 
tion of nations in the U. 8. 8. h. is of world historic importance. It is a model 
for all the peoples who are struggling for their liberation from imperialist oppres- 
sion. The experience of the U. 8. S. R. is being successfully emulated by all the 
countries of people’s democracy which have embarked on the path of the building 
of a new life. 


Soviet nationality policy was, in fact, based upon the narrowest 
construction of the meaning of democratic rights. Generally, the 
Soviet interpretation placed upon the definition of self-determination, 
the recognition of which is the main ingredient of any positive and 
genuinely democratic nationality policy and widely accepted outside 
the U. S. S. R., admitted nothing that would in practice weaken the 
Soviet state. Continued strength of the Communist motherland was 
Lenin’s primary political objective, for to him the Soviet state was 
the cornerstone of the structure of the World Soviet Socialist Republic. 
To this cause Lenin and his successors subordinated the principle of 
self-determination, relegating it to the role of a Bolshevik propaganda 
slogan. Stalin clearly defined the permissible limits of self-determina- 
tion when he said in April 1923: 

There are instances when the right to self-determination comes into conflict 
with another, higher right—the right of the working class, which attained to 
power to fortify its power. In such cases, it must be stated frankly, the right 
to self-determination cannot and must not serve as an obstacle to the realization 
of the right of the working class to its own dictatorship. The first must recede 
before the second.*® 


But, even before this, as early as 1918, Stalin declared that the 
principle of self-determination, which was not a right of the bour- 
geoisie, but of the “‘working masses” — 


must be an instrument in the struggle for socialism and must be subordinated to 
the principles of socialism.?? 


In 1950, Bolshevik, the official organ of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU), made a revealing declaration of Soviet 
nationality policy. Adhering closely to the Stalin line expressed 
above, Bolshevik stated: 


Comrade Stalin teaches that the problem of nationalities cannot be approached 
as something that is self-contained and immovable, and that the nature of the 
problem is defined by the development of the society, the evolution of class war- 
fare, and the type of government in a given country * * *. It is necessary to 
approach the problem of the rights of nations to self-determination, including 
secession, and the question of the expediency of secession from the point of view 
of the class warfare of the proletariat. Each nation may organize her life as she 
wants; she is sovereign. ut the working class which safeguards its own inde- 
pendent class position educates the toilers and influences the nation so as to make 
her organize her life in accordance with the tasks imposed by the struggle for 
Communism and with the interests of the class warfare of the proletariat.” 


% Vyshinsky, op. cit., p. 229. 


28 Quoted in, The Kremlin’s Forgotten Asian Empire. Soviet Affairs Notes, No, 168, April 11, 1955, p. 1. 
%* Quoted in, Towster, Julian, Political Power in the U.8.S.R. New York, Oxford University Press, 


1948, p. 61. 
7 Quoted in, Fainsod, Merle. How RussiaIs Ruled. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 58. 
% Quoted in, Kulski, W.W. The Soviet Regime. Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 1954, pp. 102-103. 
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Finally, in 1956, at the 20th Party Congress of the CPSU, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, presently the First Secretary of the CPSU and Premier 
of the Soviet state, professed his adherence to Lenin’s views on Soviet 
national minorities in, perhaps, one of the most recent declarations of 
policy. According to the Soviet party leader: 


Far from erasing national differences and peculiarities, socialism, on the con- 
trary, assumes the all-round development and flourishing of the economy and 
culture of all nations and peoples. It is our duty, therefore, not to ignore these 
peculiarities and differences, but to take most careful account of them in all our 
practical work in directing economic and cultural construction. 

In this connection mention should be made of some comrades’ confusion in their 
interpretation of the nationalities question. 

Let us take, for example, the question of Soviet patriotism and internationalism. 
Absolute clarity on this question is important not only for carrying out national 
policy correctly, in Leninist fashion, inside the country, but also in order to build 
the right mutual relations with the working people of other countries, including 
those of the Socialist camp. Unfortunately, there are some comrades who believe 
that love of one’s motherland contradicts international solidarity of the working 
people and Socialist internationalism. Such an interpretation insults the national 
sentiments of people and certainly does not contribute toward strengthening co- 
operation among the Socialist nations or developing international solidarity 
among the working people of all countries. 

It is appropriate’to recall here the following words of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 
In 1914, in the full tide of the First World War, when the countries of Europe 
were inundated by a muddy wave of chauvinism and bourgeois nationalism, 
when our party was the only party which raised the battle standard of proletarian 
internationalism, the leader of the party, V. I. Lenin, wrote: “Is the feeling of 
national pride alien to us Great-Russian, class-conscious proletarians? Of course 
not. We love our language and our motherland, we work hardest of all to stir 
her working masses (that is to say, nine-tenths of her population) to life as con- 
scious Democrats and Socialists.” 

The organic combination of Socialist patriotism and internationalism is the 
ideological basis for strengthening fraternal ties among the Socialist nations. 
Our party has always been and will always be guided by this in its nationalities 

olicy. 

’ While strengthening the training of the masses in proletarian internationalism, 
we have done and will continue to do everything in order that the economy of 
the Union republics may grow and develop and that their culture, national in 
form and socialist in content, may flourish even more. At the same time, we 
must firmly repulse all manifestations of bourgeois ideology, including national- 
ism; we must safeguard the purity of our Communist ideology, tirelessly pursue 
still greater unity of the peoples of the U. S. 8. R. and further strengthen their 
great friendship.” 


II. Sovier Poticres or GEenoctpE, DiscRIMINATION, AND ABUSE OF 
PowER 


A. GENERAL TRENDS IN SOVIET NATIONALITY POLICY 


Soviet attitudes toward the nationality question have been based 
solely upon political expediency with an ultimate objective of estab- 
lishing the uncontested power of the all-powerful, centralized Soviet 
state. Self-determination of nations had only tactical significance 
in the grand strategy of communism. In the era of revolution the 
Bolsheviks used the promise of independence and nationhood to stir 
up the forces of minority unrest and to win support among the op- 
pressed nationalities. As the former Russian Empire disintegrated, 
Finland, the Baltic States, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Armenia, Georgia, 
and Azerbaijan declared their independence in accordance with the 


2% Qurrent Soviet Policies II: The Documentary Record of the 20th Communist Party Congress and its 
Aftermath. New York, Frederick A, Praeger, 1957, p. 53 
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rinciple of self-determination. However, in their efforts to estab- 
ish their power over the former Russian Empire, the Bolsheviks 
comes the independence of these nations and carried on unsuc- 
— ee to reconquer Finland, the Baltic States, and Eastern 
oland. 

In the period corresponding approximately with the new economic 
policy (NEP) of the 1920’s, the Soviet leaders were forced to relax 
their nationality policy, and stressing the concept of federalism, 
se ge a degree of autonomy, but only within rigidly defined 

imits. Clearly, this was a tactical maneuver to gain time for con- 
solidating the revolution as a prelude to imposing absolute centraliza- 
tion of power. Appointment of native Communists to party and 
government posts was erage even the creation of national] 
army units was suggested. Manifestations of this relaxed policy 
were widespread, particularly in the Ukraine where local Communists 
instituted the policy called Ukrainization. During this period a 
cultural renaissance emerged in the Ukraine accompanied by a general 
upsurge of the national spirit. Ukrainian writers and historians wrote 
and published new literature about their national past. Prof. Mikhail 
Hrushevsky, the noted Ukrainian historian, achieved a place of national 
prominence as director of the historical section of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences. By this policy the Soviets hoped to win over 
the Ukrainian people, but Ukrainization proved to be a double-edged 
sword, having become national and revolutionary in substance.” 

In an examination of the effects of Soviet nationality policy in 
Soviet Central Asia during this period, Olaf K. Caroe observed: 

* * * in the first years, as the Kremlin saw it, it was expedient to accord 
lip-service to an abstract nationalism so far as to encourage a local literature and 
a press which should play up Central Asian resistance to the Tsarist conquest. 
At the time this could do no harm; it diverted national patriotisms to a past age, 
and it drew a possibly useful distinction between the Bolsheviks and the out- 
moded Russian Empire to which they had succeeded. National tradition, there- 
fore, was lauded, national epics were unearthed and reduced to writing, and 
there was a period of studious academic research into the national achievements 
of the various parts of Turkistan. These early years were indeed in many re- 
spects favourable to the work of profound Russian scholars such as Barthold 
and Samoylovich. The temporary relaxation also served to encourage the 
emergence of a native intelligentsia ambitious to combine pride in their national 
past with the outlook of a Communist on a contemporary world. It was a fool’s 
paradise.” 

Compromises made to local nationalities were only transitory; it 
was a “fool’s paradise,” as Caroe exclaimed, for, as the power of the 
Soviet state increased and became more strongly entrenched within 
the structure of theoretical federalism, the Soviet leaders imposed 
upon the nationality groups absolute conformity to the Soviet norm. 
Forces of centralism unleashed by the Soviet leadership compelled 
uniformity in every area of Soviet life, resulting in a general constric- 
tion of what fragmentary independence the minorities had heretofore 
enjoyed. The assumption of absolute power by Stalin and the im- 
plementation of the 5-year plan in the early 1930’s marked the begin- 
ning of this new oppressive nationality oan 

For the following decades the trend of Soviet nationality policy did 
not deviate from the general restrictive line that “bourgeois national- 

% Schlesinger, op. cit., pp. 61-69. 
%1 Pap, Michael. Soviet Difficulties in the Ukraine. The Review of Politics (Notre Dame), vol. 14, 
Ae o Pp 217-18; and Kolarz, Russia and Her Colonies, pp. 129-130 
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ism,” or genuine self-determination of nations, was a foreign, anti- 
Soviet doctrine and that all nationalities must conform to the Soviet 
norm which Stalin had long ago defined as being only nationalist in 
form but Communist in content. 


B. ACTS OF GENOCIDE 
1. Collectivization 


To compel conformance to Stalin’s constrictive nationality policy 
laid down at the turn of the 1930’s,the Soviets instituted a reign of 
suppression that had far-reaching consequences, particularly as it re- 
lated to the collectivization of agriculture. ‘To be sure, collectiviza- 
tion as instituted under the first 5-year plan in the early 1930’s was 
ostensibly an economic measure; that is, it was a plan to destroy free 
enterprise in the agricultural sector and enforce Communist concepts 
of farming. But, underlying this measure was also the concrete fact 
that the Soviets were using the resistance of the population as an in- 
strument to destroy the independent spirit of the nationalities that 
had emerged in the 1920’s. 

In the Ukraine, collectivization had the harshest consequences. 
Measures had been taken in 1929 to place the Ukrainian Commissariat 
of Agriculture under the All-Union Commissariat in Moscow. Col- 
lectivization was then carried through forthwith. Peasants were 
forced into collectives; Kulaks, or well-to-do peasants, were deprived 
of their property; thousands of Ukrainians were deported. By the 
end of 1932, 2,400,000 persons were forcibly removed from the 
Ukraine to parts unknown. Soviet authorities requisitioned grain 
supplies so that in 1931 almost the entire grain reserves were removed 
from the Ukraine. The following year the Ukraine was seized by a 
drought that further curtailed crop production. Aid did not come 
from Moscow. Soviet authorities continued, rather, to collect all 
they could from the Ukrainian peasants. Laws were tightened, and 
further harsh measures were taken to break the resistance of the 
peasants. As a result of these oppressive measures, a famine of un- 
eee severity struck the Ukraine in the spring of 1933. M. 
Magridge, an Englishman, writing in the Fortnightly Review for May 
1933, described conditions as follows: 

During a recent visit to Ukraine, I have seen a little of the war which the Soviet 
Government is carrying on against the peasants. The fields were waste as in a 
real war and the poverty had spread still further. On one side there were millions 
of peasants with bodies swollen from hunger; on the other side, soldiers, members 
of the GPU, carrying out the orders of the dictatorship of the proletariat. They 
hurled themselves on the region like a pack of locusts and seized everything 


edible. They shot and hung thousands of peasants, sometimes whole villages; 
they made of the richest country in the world a melancholy wilderness.* 


The American analyst of Soviet affairs William Henry Chamberlin 
wrote in his diary during a tour of the Ukraine in October 1933: 


We have just returned from one of the most interesting and certainly from the 
saddest of our many trips in the Russian villages. For as soon as the long withheld 
and reluctantly granted permission to travel outside of Moscow was received we 
went to the North Caucasus and to Ukraina, to find out how much truth there was 
in the rumors of wholesale starvation among the peasants there during the past 
winter and spring. What we found was little short of the worst we had heard, 
and certainly explains the extraordinary action of the Soviet authorities in for- 
bidding, over a period of several months, all travel in the famine regions by foreign 


33 Manning, Clarence A. Ukraine Under the Soviets. New York, Bookman Associates, 1953, p. 95. 
% Quoted in, Manning, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 
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correspondents. Everywhere a death rate that ranged remarkedly close around 
the average figure of 10 ponent, according to the testimony of responsible local 
officials. Stories of whole families that had died off, leaving 1 or 2 survivors. 
Stories of cannibalism. A dreary, poverty-stricken, miserable population, shak- 
ing with malaria, in the once-fertile Kuban Valley, now overgrown with a thick 
crop of weeds. 

Quite by chance the last village we visited was at once the most terrible and 
the most dramatic. It is called Cherkass, and it lies about 7 or 8 miles to the 
south of Byelaya Tserkov, a Ukrainian town southwest of Kiev. Here the 
“normal’’ mortality of 10 percent had been far exceeded. On the road to the 
village, former ikons with the face of Christ had been removed; but the crown of 
thorns had been allowed to remain—an appropriate symbol of what the village 
had experienced. Coming into the village, we found one deserted house after 
another, with windowpanes fallen in, crops growing mixed with weeds in gardens 
with no one to harvest them. A boy in the dusty village street called the death 
roll among the families he knew with the stolid impassivity that one sometimes 
found among the peasants in the face of the catastophe of the preceding winter 
and spring. 

“There was Anton Samchenko, who died with his wife and sister; three children 
were left. With Nikita Samchenko’s family, the father and Mikola and two 
other children died; five children were left. Then Grigory Samchenko died with 
his son Petro; a wife and daughter are left. And Gerasim Samchenko died with 
four of his children; only the wife is still living. And Sidor Odnorog died with his 
wife and two daughters; one girl is left. Gura Odnorog died with his wife and 
three children; one girl is still alive.’’ 

The secretary of the local Soviet, a young man named Fischenko, put the 
tragedy of the village in concrete figures. During the previous winter and spring, 
634 out of the 2,072 inhabitants of the village had died. During the past year 
there has been one marriage in the village. Six children had been born; of these, 
one had survived. 

“It’s better not to bear children than to have them die of hunger,” said a woman 
in the office of the Soviet. 

“No,” argued a boy; “if no children are born, who can till the land?” 

I think the individual tragedy which stood out most strongly in Cherkass was 
that of a woman with whom we talked who had lost her three children. ‘They 
were such good children, such wchenie [learned] children,” she said, weeping 
bitterly. To me the right of these unknown children, and the uncounted others 
of whom they were only the symbol, to live is higher than the right of the dictators 
in the Kremlin to launch a program of overstrained and overhastened militarist 
and industrial expansion, to force on the peasants a system so hateful that it 
could only be finally clamped down with the use of the last and most terrible 
weapon—organized famine.® 


In testimony before the House Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression, Fedir Pihido, a former construction engineer in Soviet 
Ukraine, gave the following analysis, based upon his personal experi- 
ences at the time of collectivization: 


* * * T merely want to add the reasons for this artificial famine. This famine 
was a method of political warfare, a method of pressure upon the population. 
Therefore the purpose of this famine was not merely to force the peasants into 
the collective farm system but chiefly to subdue, to suffocate the Ukraine libera- 
tion movement. This statement that I am making now is also based on official 
Soviet sources. It is common knowledge that in the regions of the Russian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, that is the Russian nation, collectivization was being carried 
through in a more moderate fashion. The Russian peasant had been nudged into 
the idea of the obtscyna but on the contrary in the Ukraine and other enslaved 
non-Russian nations there was tremendous resistance. I want to present to the 
committee the following figures. At the beginning of 1932 in the Russian oblasts 
collectivization was carried out to the extent of 60 percent, At this time in the 
Ukraine 69 percent of all farms had been collectivized and in Uzbek collectiviza- 
tion reached 73 percent. These figures are derived from official statistics which 
I have quoted in my report submitted for the record. It is worthy to note that 
in the famine years the percentage of collectivized farms in Ukraine increased by 
a mere 9 percent. That this famine was motivated by political purposes can be 
shown further by the following. Grain was confiscated not only from the indi- 


38 Chamberlin, William Henry. Russia’s Iron Age. Boston, Little, Brown, 1934, pp. 367-369; 
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vidual farmers who had not yet joined the collective system but from the collec- 
tives themselves, from the collective farms which at that time constituted already 
70 percent of the total agriculture. 

I wish to add further than when surpluses and grains were confiscated things 
went even to such an extent that baked bread in the ovens were confiscated. 
Things that were taken had very little significance as far as trade and commerce 
is concerned. These small trivial items to the last scrap were confiscated for the 
reason of taking away from the population anything that could possibly be used 
for food. This is supported by the fact that seed-grain reserves, as I have stated 
pevienty which was stored in the collective farms were shipped out to Russia. 

he result of all research into the famine question reveals that the death rate 
among these collectivized peasants was disproportionately higher than that 
among the individual peasants. Moscow had the aim of destroying the biological 
basis of the Ukrainian nation. This is also proven by the following facts. The 
so-called de-kurkulization (expropriation) which took place in wintertime took 
on especially brutal forms in the Ukraine. Barefooted, underclothed peasants 
were jammed into railroad cars and transported to the regions of Murmansk, 
Welogda, Kotlas, and the like. This kurkulization was carried on in the Russian 
districts, but there it took on a more human form, if one may apply that term 
here. Those Russian kurkuls whose property was taken away were often allowed 
to remain in their home villages and if they were deported they were generally 
deported to the western districts of Siberia or to the region of Sadensk. The 
death rate amongst the expropriated Russian peasants was disproportionately 
lower, and in conclusion I want to say this that simultaneously with the execution 
of the famine action a campaign was also begun against Ukrainian culture and 
educational institutions and simultaneously the total destruction of the Ukrainian 


national consciousness. - 


Conservative estimates place the number of deaths in the Ukraine, 
due to this enforced famine, at about 4,800,000. Many recognized 
scholars, however, have estimated the number between 5 million to 
8 million.” 

Nor were the Ukrainians the only people who suffered from the 
harsh consequences of collectivization. In Byelorussia, for example, 
more than 1,500,000 people lost their lives in the collectivization 
drive during the years 1929-31.% In Chechnya and other north 
Caucasian regions, 70,000 were arrested for resisting collectivization. 
Sentences by the GPU, the Soviet Secret Police, ranged from deporta- 
tions to executions. In Karachay and Balkaria alone nearly 3,000 
were executed.” In 1949, an estimated 30,000 to 40,000 persons 
resisting collectivization in Soviet Estonia were deported to Siberia.” 
In Soviet central Asia the drive for collectivization in the 1930’s was 
accompanied by uncommonly severe treatment of the native popula- 
tion. Men, women, and children were driven from their homes, their 
houses confiscated, and they, “packed like animals in cattle trucks, 
in stifling heat or bitterness of winter,” were dispatched by rail to 
areas where their labor was needed. Grazing lands were ploughed 
under; thousands of cattle died of starvation or were deliberately 

% U.S. Congress. House. Select Committee on Communist Aggression. Investigation of Communist 
Takeover and Occupation of the Non-Russian Nations of the U. 8. 8. R. Hearings, 83d Cong., 2d sess, 
Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1954, pp. 39-40. Hereafter cited as ““Hearings on Non- 
Russian Nations.” 
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Office, 1955, p. 20. Hereafter cited as ‘House Special Rept. No. 4. Ukraine.”’ See also, Manning, op. cit., 
rT 8S. Congress. House. Select Committee on Communist Aggression. Communist Takeover and 
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destroyed by their peasant owners. In the richest part of Turkestan 
people were starving and, according to Caroe— 

were exposed to every form of official tyranny and persecution—imprisonment, 
plunder, deportation, execution for those that stood out." 

Suffering, hardship, and even death were endemic in all Soviet 
collectivization actions, and while the above examples emphasize 
certain specific cases, such instances were common to all areas of the 
U.S. S. R. where collectivization was carried out. 

2. Denomadization 

A particular harsh consequence of collectivization in the 1930’s was 
the forced settlement of the nomadic tribes of Soviet central Asia. 
Before collectivization had begun, tribal life on the steppes of central 
Asia was scarcely touched. Food was plentiful and the nomads moved 
about with their herds unmolested. All of this came to an end, how- 
ever, when Communist Moscow decreed that the nomads’ life was 
demoralizing and had to be broken up. The old tribal organization 
was to be destroyed, by force if necessary, and the tribesmen to be 
converted into sedentary agrarians or workers in Soviet mines and 
factories. 

The collectivizing campaign in Soviet Central Asia was not carried 
out by redistribution, but rather by the indiscriminate rounding u 
of the nomads with their herds. According to Caroe, nearly one-half 
of those who did not die, ‘men, and women, went off to slavery.” ” 
Three-fourths of the flocks and herds were slaughtered or perished in 
the wilderness. According to Soviet figures, livestock losses in 
Kazakhstan for the period 1928-34 amounted to 73 percent of the 
cattle, 87 percent of the sheep, and 83 percent of the horses. Losses 
suffered during this period have never been recouped.” When the 
action was over, Caroe wrote: 
nothing remained to be seen on the steppe but once in a while a small village 
of Russian settlers whose ancestors had pushed into the Kazak country half a 
century earlier and, very occasionally, a small group of felt huts occupied by 
miserable-looking down-at-heel Kazaks who had been induced to settle down in 
cattle-breeding farms. 

One out of three of the Kazakh population perished by mass starvation 
or by violence.” Official Soviet population sources indicated that 
the number of Kazakhs living in the Soviet Union declined from 
3,960,000 in 1926 to 3,099,000 in 1939, a loss of about 1,500,000 con- 
sidering the rate of growth which would have prevailed under normal 
conditions. Thus they became a minority in their own country.“ 


- This cold statistical fact— 


wrote Richard E. Pipes in a survey of Soviet nationality policy in 
Central Asia— 
hints at the immense tragedy suffered by a relatively primitive population fighting 


for its way of life, particularly the right to pursue its nomadic habits and to 
retain its livestock. 
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In Kirghizistan, the policy of denomadization proved to be even 
more disastrous, at least as it concerned destruction of livestock.” 
According to Kolarz, the decline in livestock was “catastrophic.” 
Sheep and goats numbered 3,665,000 in 1914 and 5,906,000 in 1928-29. 
In 1937, they numbered 1,886,000. Cattle numbers were reduced 
from 1,084,000 in 1928 to 486,000 in 1937.“ 


8. Mass deportations 


Closely related to the campaign of collectivization was the Soviet 
practice of mass deportations. By the end of 1932, an estimated 
2,400,000 persons were deported from the Ukraine.* According to 
Oleh R. Martovych, 8 million Ukrainians were recorded in 1926 as 
living in the Soviet Union outside the Ukrainian S.S. R. In 1939, a 
figure of 8,400,000 was recorded. Some 10,300,000 Ukrainians were 
said to have disappeared from the Ukraine during the period 1926-39. 
One Ukrainian source indicated that 4,800,000 died of starvation 
during the famine of 1932-33; others numbering 2,800,000 either fled 
or were deported; while at the same time, due to famine, the Ukraine 
experienced a decrease of 2,700,000 in the number of births.” 

eportations in Byelorussia also were carried out on a wide scale in 
the Soviet drive against national deviation and collectivization in the 
1930’s. Nicholas P. Vakar, quoting a Byelorussian source, wrote: 

Thousands of scholars, writers, teachers, state officials, even students, were 
arrested, deported, or liquidated in jail.° 

The Soviets also resorted to deportations in their drive against the 
Moslems in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s." In 1928, 700 native 
leaders among the Kazakh intelligentsia were exiled to “distant 
areas.” Uprisings and disorders in Azerbaidjan up to 1925 led to 
the execution or deportation of at least 100,000 Azerbaijani Turkis.* 
Mass repression in the Caucasus in the 1930’s led to the exile to Siberia 
or execution of approximately 422,000 people, drawn particularly 
from the intelligentsia, out of an estimated total of 11 million; 120,000 
in Azerbaijan (population, 3,200,000); 52,000 in Armenia (popula- 
tion, 1,280,000); 130,000 in Georgia (population 3,540,000); and 
120,000 persons in the North Caucasus area (population, 3 million).* 
In testimony before the House Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression, witnesses declared that, during the years 1921-42, 200,000 
persons were deported from Georgia.® 

In 1937, as Soviet-Japanese tensions increased in Asia, the Soviets 
set out to liquidate the Korean and Chinese minorities in the Soviet 
Far East, apparently for security reasons. Detailed information on 
their whereabouts after dispersal is not extant. However, it is known 
that some Koreans were deported to the Don area and Kazakhstan. 
And, in 1937, 75,000 Koreans were deported and resettled in Uzbeki- 
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stan.** The Soviet Chinese were dispersed throughout the Soviet 
Union, in Moscow, Leningrad and other industrial centers of European 
Russia as well as in Soviet Central Asia. Soviet census figures of 
1939 for the Chinese population showed a reduction from 92,000 to 
29,000; but, according to Kolarz, this figure is not a wholly reliable 
index to the Chinese clement in Soviet Russia at that time. Nonethe- 
less, it is known that “many’’ Chinese were imprisoned in Kharkov, 
allegedly on charges of espionage for Japan.” Also deported from the 
Soviet Far East were a “considerable number” of Yakuts caught up 
in the Soviet collectivization drive and the campaign against national 
deviationism in the 1930’s.® 

In Western Soviet Russia the case of the Ingrian nation illustrates 
how the Soviets used the technique of deportation to facilitate Russifi- 
cation in the northwestern area. According to Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky 
of Georgetown University, the Ingrian nation, consisting of 400,000 
people of Scandinavian culture inhabiting Ingermanland, was liqui- 
dated in the period 1921-23.” 

Mass deportation of peoples was further carried out by the Soviet 
leaders during World War II and in the postwar era. Among those 
severely treated were the Balts. On the night of June 14, 1941, and 
during the following few days 10,205 persons were deported from 
Estonia. A few months later 33,304 Estonian men ranging fr om 18 to 
44 years of age were deported on the pretext of “conscription”? which 
in fact meant, according to Prof. Adolf Perandi, deportation ‘to 
forced labor camps in the Soviet Union.”” From March 24 to 26, 1949, 
an estimated 30,000 persons were deported from Estonia. Enforce- 
ment of collectivization was one of the motivations underlying this 
Soviet action. Further deportations took place in 1950 and 1951 with 
the purge of the so-called “bourgeois nationalists.’ © 

Sumilar mass deportations took place in Latvia in 1941, 1945, and 
1949. In April 1941, 900 Latvians were deported. On the nights 
of June 13, 14, 1941, 15,600 Latvians were deported. During the 
years 1944 and 1945 another 40,000 to 50,000 were deported from 
Latgale and Vidzeme alone after the second Soviet conquest. They 
were sent to slave labor camps. Eye witnesses who had escaped from 
Soviet Latvia have testified that the so-called “filtration camps” in 
Kuldiga, Ventspils, and Liepaja held 20,000, 15,000 and 25,000 
prisoners, respectively. Some 40,000 of these persons were deported 
to forced labor camps in Siberia, while the remainder were either 
executed or deported to other parts of the U.S. 5S. R. to engage in 
“reconstruction work.’’ Another mass deportation took place from 
Kurzeme and Vidzeme, Latvia, during March 24 to 27, 1949, involving 
50,000 persons. Members of the Latvian intelligentsia, students, and 
farmers who refused to ‘‘volunteer’’ for membership in collective farms 
were the victims. In 1951, another large scale deportation was 
carried out. According to one source, at least a total of 290,000 
Latvians were deported during the period 1944 to 1950. 
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In Lithuania, mass deportations by the Soviets virtually followed 
the same pattern. Immediately after the Soviet seizure of Lithuania 
in 1940, about 2,000 prominent Lithuanians were arrested and im- 
prisoned. During the period June 14 to 21, 1941, 34,260 persons were 
deported to remote areas in the Soviet Far East. Other mass de- 
portations followed the return of the Soviet Army in 1944. During 
the collectivization drive of 1948 and 1949, about 10 percent of the 
Lithuanian population was deported to Siberia (population in 1939: 
2,879,070. a 

Perhaps the most thorough mass deportation operation in the 
U. S. S. R. took place during the war with the removal of the Volga 
Germans and the peoples of the north Caucasus area. On August 28, 
1941, 2 months after the German invasion of the Soviet Union, the 
fate of the Volga Germans had been decided. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, charging that the Volga Germans were disloyal, decreed that 
they were to be deported to the Provinces of Novosibirsk and Omsk 
and to the Altai region. At the same time the Volga German A. S. S. 
R. was abolished and divided between the Soviet Russian Provinces 
of Stalingrad and Saratov. Of the approximately 480,000 Volga 
Germans the Soviets deported about 200,000; the remainder were 
returned to Germany during the Nazi occupation. Apparently, many 
of the Soviet Germans had been dispersed over the industrial areas of 
the Urals and the Kuznetsk Basin as well as in collectivized farms in 
Siberia and north Kazakhstan.® ; 

Reconquest of former Soviet territories in the north Caucasus 
region resulted in severe reprisals against the nationalities in the area, 
who were charged with collaborating with the Germans. Early in 
1944 the Chechens, Ingush, Balkars, and Karachay were rounded up 
and deported to remote areas in Siberia. According to the census of 
1939, the Chechens numbered 407,600, the Ingush 92,074, the Balkars 
42,660 and the Karachay 75,737. The Soviets also abolished the 
Chechen-Ingush Autonomous 8. S. R. and the autonomous provinces 
of the Karachay.* Also liquidated as a community were the Kal- 
mucks, and their A. S. S. R. was absorbed by the Province of 
Astrakhan.® 

G. Tokaev, a former colonel in the Soviet Army, has given the 
following eyewitness account of deportation procedures in the north 
Caucasus: 

The freight trains with cattle cars stood motionless on the rails. Motortrucks 
kept bringing people. Guards kept driving the sobbing crowd on. The Red 
guards had very severe rules. A few steps to one side was considered an attempt 
to escape, and in such cases the guards would usually shoot without warning. 
No one can say exactly how many such fatal steps were taken. All that is known 
is that the victims numbered many thousands. * * * 

The heads of the trains accepted the crowds like cattle, without any lists of 
names, by counting the number of “head,” and then driving people into cars 
indiscriminately. A mother would be sent to one place; her children to another. 
A husband to one train; his wife to another. More insults, humiliation and cruelty 
were inflicted. Women were beaten just like the men. The butchers had no 
respect for feminine modesty. The cursing and foul language did not stop for a 
minute, but drowned the wailing of the unfortunate victims of the Red ter- 
ror * * * [when the trains were underway] many people committed suicide in 


#2 U. S. Congress. House. Select Committee on Communist Aggression. Communist Takeover and 
Occupation of Lithuania. Special Rept. No. 14, 88d Cong., 2d sess. Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1955, p. 19. Hereafter cited as, ‘‘House Special Rept. No. 14, Lithuania.” 

* Kolarz, Russia and Her Colonies, pp. 74-76. 
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the cars or were killed by the cold, hunger, and mental suffering. Dozens of babies 
died in their mothers’ arms * * *.% 

Recently, the U. S. S. R. has, apparently, taken steps to restore 
the national autonomous regions of the Balkars, Chechens, Ingush, 
Kalmucks, and Karachays. This action was taken in the wake of 
Khrushchev’s criticisms of Stalin at the 20th Congress of the 
C. P.S. U.__In the so-called secret speech launching the anti-Stalinist 
campaign, Khrushchev admitted: 

All the more monstrous are the acts, initiated by Stalin, which are gross viola- 
tions of the basic Leninist principles of the nationalities policy of the Soviet 
state. We refer to the mass deportations from their native territory of whole 
nations, including all [their] Communists and Young Communists, without any 
exception; this deportation action was not dictated by any military considerations. 

Thus, already at the end of 1943, when there occurred a permanent break- 
through on the fronts of the great patriotic war benefiting the Soviet Union, a 
decision was taken and carried out concerning deportation offall the Karachai 
from the lands on which they lived. In the same period, at the end of December 
1943, the same lot befell the whole population of the Kalmyk Autonomous 
Republic. In March 1944, all the Chechen and Ingush peoples were deported 
and the Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Republic was liquidated. In April 1944, 
all Balkars were deported to faraway places from the territory of the Kabardino- 
Balkar Autonomous Republic and the Republic itself was renamed the Kabardian 
Autonomous Republic. The Ukrainians avoided this fate only because there 
were too many of them and there was no place to which to deport them. Other- 
wise, he would have deported them, too.” 

On February 12, 1957, Pravda published the law confirming the 
decree of the Supreme Soviet restoring the autonomous republics of 
the above peoples. The Balkars, Kalmucks, and Karachays were to 
be returned in 1957 and 1958, the more numerous Checheno-Ingush 
during 1957-60. Not mentioned in the law were the Volga Germans 
and the Crimean Tartars. Nor was there any mention of those 
Balkars, Ingushes, Karachays, Chechens, and Kalmucks who either 
died or were banished to forced labor camps in Siberia for resistance 
to forcible deportations. Moreover, a ‘‘mass of loopholes” exist in 
the law and the official report from the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet which has raised doubt as to Soviet Russia’s good intentions. 
Apparently, it is difficult to determine whether the Soviets really 
intend to return the exiled peoples to their homes or whether they 
are ‘‘merely trying to deceive world opinion” as a result of the repeated 
charges of genocide leveled against the Soviet Union in the past.® 

Other victims of wartime and postwar deportations were the Poles, 
the Soviet Greeks, and Crimean Tartars. Witnesses testifying before 
the House Select Committee on Communist Aggression declared that 
1,692,000 persons were deported from Poland during 1939-41 and 
that over 1 million are unaccounted for.” Deportations on this vast 
scale and the execution of the Polish officers at Katyn Forest by 
Soviet authorities are dramatic examples of Russia’s harsh treatment 
of the Polish people. An estimated 285,000 Soviet Greeks lived in 
the southwestern part of the U. S. S. R. in the Ukraine, along the 
Azov Sea, and the north Caucasus. At the time of the German 
advance into the Soviet Union, the Greeks were regarded as “unre- 
liable’ and thus many of them were deported, in all probability to 
Soviet Asia.” 

 Vassan-Ghiray Djabagui, op. cit., p. 79. 


* Current Soviet Policies: II, p. 182. 
* Traho, R., The Restoration of National Autonomy in the Northern Caucasus. Caucasian Review 
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The Crimean Tartars were also deported along with other north 
Caucasian peoples on charges of disloyalty and were dispersed through- 
out the U.S. S. R. Accurate figures on the number deported are 
not, apparently, easily accessible. However, an indication of the 
number can be ascertained by the fact that, according to the 1939 
census, the population of the Crimean A. S. S. R. was 1,127,000.” 
During the period from 1926 to 1936 the Tartar portion of the total 
population had fallen from 26.2 to 23.1 percent.” In June 1945 the 
Crimean A. S. S. R. was abolished and converted into an ordinary 
administiative oblast (province) within the Russian S. F.S. R. By 
the end of 1944 all Tartar designations of localities had been abolished 
and replaced by Soviet appellations.” According to Kolarz, the new 
Crimea is a ‘Slav Crimea.” ™ 

By dispersing the non-Russian national minorities and recolonizing 
Russians, the Soviets have attempted to destroy national resistance 
and to secure their hold along vital frontiers. In a discussion of this 
form of Soviet genocide, C. C. Gecys observed: 


The transplantation of entire ethnic groups beyond the Urals has increased 
since the end of World War II in both scope and brutality. It must be added 
that the conditions of life and labor discipline deliberately inflicted on the de- 
portees in concentration camps are calculated to bring about their physical 
destruction; thus by separating the deported men from their wives, the MVD 
imposes conditions intended to prevent births within deported groups; that the 
deportees’ children are separated from their mothers and are placed in orphan- 
ages—all of which acts mean willful destruction, in whole or in part, of national or 
ethnic groups. 

Summarizing available figures it may be stated that the crime of genocide 
perpetrated by the Soviet Union in Lithuania alone has resulted in the extermina- 
tion of 525,000 people. This figure covers the time from the beginning of the 
Soviet occupation in 1940 up to the middle of 1949. For a nation of 3 million it is 
a very high percentage. A parallel situation prevails in the other Baltic States, 
Latvia and Estonia. The fact that the Soviet process of genocide is most intense 
in the Soviet Union’s frontier lands, with their potentially hostile population, and 
the systematic Soviet infiltration of them with people presumably loyal to the 
regime demonstrates the inhuman measures which the Soviet Chivernsating is 
willing to take, and amounts to an attempt to wipe out biologically autochthonous 
populations.” 


4. Acts against Jews 


Diverse acts of genocide have been perpetrated against the Jews 
by the Soviet Government. One group of Americans recently ob- 
served that Soviet Jewry, a “small civilization, compact with accom- 

lishment,” “has been singled out for * * * complete obliteration.” ” 

‘ailure of the Soviets to evacuate Jews trapped in newly acquired 
territories of eastern Poland and other areas along the borderlands of 
western Russia at the time of the German invasion cost the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of Jews. Under the terms of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact of August 23, 1939, the U. S. S. R. acquired areas to the west 
that had a large Jewish population. It is estimated that there were 
1,300,000 Jews in the Polish territories under Soviet control; 250,000 
in the Baltic States; and 330,000 in Bessarabia and Bukovina. Added 

1 Lorimer, Frank. The Population of the Soviet Union: History and Prospects. Geneva, League of 
Nations, 1946, p. 242. A recent report in the New York Times estimated tae number of Crimean Tartars 
at 200,000. See the New York Times, May 5, 1957, p. 16. 

” Kolarz, Russia and her Colonies, p. 79. 

% Shabad, op. cit., p. 207. 

% Kolarz, Russia and Her Colonies, p. 81. 

% Gecys, C. C. Equality of Rights of the Soviet Nationalities. The Russian Review (New York), vol. 
11-12, April 1953, pp. 108-109. 


% The New York Times, January 10, 1958, Bi 22. This “letter to the editor” was signed by Saul Bellow, 
Leslie Fiedler, Irving Howe, Alfred Kazin, Philip Rahv, Lionel Trilling, and Robert Penn Warren. 
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to this population were about 400,000 Jews who had fled from western 
Poland into Soviet-occupied areas as the German armies advanced 
eastward. Soviet authorities had not undertaken any planned evac- 
uation of the Jewish population which was threatened with total 
extermination. Soviet Government and party leaders, office workers 
i and industrial workers important to the war effort and some members 
F of the collectives were given priority. If some persons in these cate- 
gories were Jews, they were evacuated. Many thousands of Jews 
were probably among the millions evacuated. Hundreds of thousands 
more were left to their own resources, and, as one report said, “certain 
to be killed if left behind.” ” Those Jews that did escape the Nazis 
did so by fleeing individually or in groups through swamps, steppes 
and forests, often meeting resistance from Soviet guards along the old 
frontier.”* 
The effects of the Soviet’failure to aid the evacuation of Jews as the 
German armies advanced was spelled out in detail by Rabbi Ben- 
jamin Schultz, executive director of the American Jewish League 
Against Communism, Inc. In testimony before the House Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression, Rabbi Schultz said in part: 


When Hitler invaded Russia in 1941, there were about 5,140,000 Jews in 
Russian-held territory—you recall, in 1939, Stalin got part of Poland and got the 
Baltic countries, and these are included in that figure—5,140,000, Russia holds 
approximately the same territory today. But there are only 1,750,000 Jews 
within those hioendaxin today. Figures were compiled from Soviet and Jewish 
sources. This means that 3,390,000 Jews vanished there during World War II. 

It was in June 1941 that the Nazi hordes began their progress into Russia, It 
is admitted by all that in the Ukraine, the vast majority of the Jews were slaugh- 
tered that year. But a famous myth was enunciated by Dmitri Manuilsky, 
Ukrainian delegate to the San Francisco Conference, on May 14, 1945, and this 
was in an interview with the New York Communist-Yiddish paper, Freiheit: 
“Most of the Ukrainian Jews were killed by the Germans because they advanced 
80 quickly that very many Jews found it impossible to escape,” ‘This is not 
accurate. 

The Germans reached the gates of Kiev, for instance, on August 8, 1941, and 
took it on September 21—a good 23 [sic] months later. There was plenty of time 
to evacuate the Jews, but they were kept there. By whom? Why? 

They were deliberately kept there and were killed—175,000 of them—pre- 
sumably upon capture of Kiev by the Germans. But the known anti-Semitism 
of the Ukrainian Communists, especially those in Kiev, and the proved antipathy 
of the national regime to ordinary Jews, casts doubt upon this pat theory. 

The same thing happened in Odessa, where 180,000 Jews fell. Odessa was 
reached by the Nazis on August 13, and they took it on October 16. Manuilsky’s 
excuse that the Germans advanced too ‘“‘quickly’’ for the Jews to escape is thus 
exploded, and shows, if anything, some feeling of guilt in him. The Jews were 
kept there. - But by whom? And why? And what really happened? 

t is in the statistics from western—White—Russia that we begin to sense the 
chilling truth. A Moscow Yiddish newspaper announced the death of 60,000 
Jews in Minsk. “Everything occurring in Minsk,’ it continued, “thas been re- 
peated in every White Russian city. The Germans have done away with practi- 
cally every Jew.” 

But the same paper, a month before, had mentioned another White Russian 
city—Vitebsk. This was in the fall of 1942 that it was printed in the Communist 
newspaper of Moscow, Hinikeit, and here is the clue—it revealed that when the 
Germans entered, they found only 22,000 Jews, although the city had contained 
100,000, No one had been evacuated. 

What happened to the remaining 78,000? A Moscow newspaperman who 
spent a period hinting broadly that Jews had been evacuated from various cities 


} 
7 U.S. Congress. Select Committee on Communist Aggression. Treatment of the Jews Under Com- | 
munism. Special Report No. 2., 83d Cong,, 2d sess,, Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
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was finally repudiated by his own Government when it unwittingly anounced the 
slaughter of 60,000 Jews in Riga, after this writer had claimed they were evacuated. 

Seventy-eight thousand Jews simply vanished in Vitebsk, then, before the 
Nazis entered. The American Jewish League Against Communism, on the basis 
of this and other facts, is convinced that a ‘‘Katyn Forest’’ massacre of Jews by 
Communists took place in Russia during World War II, and took place piecemeal, 
in many spots.” 

Other instances of Jewish massacres have also been recorded. M. 
Z. Frank, a writer and active Zionist, recently recounted an incident 
occurring in the “terrible wartime massacre” at Babu-Yar, Kiev, 
perpetrated by the Nazis in 1941 and in which Soviet authorities, if 
they did not play a part, apparently remained indifferent.” Another 
report disclosed that, during the war, Nikita S. Khrushchev was 
“almost as hard on the Jews as the invading German armies had 
been.” It was said that, at the end of 1944, some 300 Jews were 
massacred in Kiev while he was in charge.*! 

Mass deportations was also a device the Soviet Government em- 
ployed against Soviet Jewry. Colonization of settlers in the Jewish 
autonomous province of Birobidjan during the 1930’s was, according 
to Solomon Schwarz, ‘‘semicompulsory.’*? However, a report by 
Edmund Stevens in 1953 disclosed that about 30,000 deportees, 
mostly Jewish, had been sent to Birobidjan since 1949.8 In 1940, 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish refugees from the Nazis were re- 
portedly rounded up by the Soviet authorities and sent to slave labor 
camps.** A year ago widespread reports were current that, at the 
time of Stalin’s death in 1953 when anti-Semitism reached a new high 
in the Soviet Union with the so-called ‘‘doctor’s plot,” a concentration 
camp for 600,000 was being prepared in a remote area of Soviet Asia.” 
Considerable evidence exists, it is said, to prove that the trial of the 
doctors, which was scheduled but never took place, was to give Stalin 
the desired pretext for the mass deportation of the Jews to Siberia. 
Thus, in this way, it is said, Stalin “apparently meant to bring the 
Jews in Soviet Russia to their final destruction.’’** Some deportations 
had apparently taken place in the years from 1948 to 1953 from border 
areas nee to the Caucasus.” Nor have fears of deportations 
in the post-Stalin era subsided. As late as November 1956, reports 
emanating from Warsaw disclosed that mass deportations to the 
Soviet Far East from the former Polish and Lithuanian territories 
incorporated into the U. S. S. R. were underway. Speculation on 
reasons for the reported transfers centered around the Polish-Soviet 
crisis that erupted on October 19, 1956, as a consequence of which the 
Soviet Government concentrated troops along the Polish border.™ 

% U. 8. Congress, House of Representatives. Select Committee on Communist Aggression. Hearin 
on Treatment of Jews by the Soviet. Seventh Interim Report, 88d Cong., 2d sess. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1954, pp. 95-96. Hereafter cited as “Hearings on Treatment of Jews.” 

8° Frank, M.Z. Russian Jews Are Still Jews. The New Leader, vol. 40, November 18, 1957; p.15, Savva 
Golovanivskii, a Ukrainian poet and a Jew, had written a wartime poem entitled “Abraham” which had 
been inspired by the massacre of the Jews in Babii-Yar, Kiev, in 1941. Quoted in, Schwarz, op. cit., p. 359, 
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5. Refusal to repatriate nationals of other cowntries 

Another case in which the Soviets have manifested a callous in- 
difference toward human life has been their refusal to repatriate 
nationals of other countries who were either prisoners of World War II 
or persons seized by the Soviets as the Red Army moved into German 
at the close of the war. Many nationals have been ropattineed: 
particularly since the close of the Stalin era; but many thousands 
more remain within Soviet territory. West Germany claims that 
between 83,000 to 100,000 of the so-called Reichsdeutsche, that is, 
those German inhabitants of East Prussia, Pomerania, Brandenberg, 
Silesia, and other German provinces, were deported to the U.S.5. R. 
when those territories were overrun by the Soviet military forces. 
The West Germans also claim that 200,000 former German residents 
of the Baltic States, the Balkan territories, and Poland, were seized 
when the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 was concluded.” According to a 
recent report of the United Nations, the West German Government 
had names of 103,833 soldiers and civilians kept at present in Soviet 
captivity. The report also indicated that the Italian Government 
has listed 933 persons still held captive within the U. 8S. S. R., while 
the Japanese claim that 8,069 Japanese are detained in the Soviet 
Union and Outer Mongolia, 1,392 in the Kuriles and Sakhalin, and 
2,629 in North Korea. The Chinese Communists are also said to be 
holding 34,581 Japanese, 7,000 of whom are known to be alive on the 
mainland. 01 Although the Italian Government listed only 933 persons 
in Soviet hands, Signor O. Meda declared to the United Nations 
Ad Hoc Commission on War Prisoners that news of missing men was 
still awaited by 60,000 Italian families.*” 

The Soviets also have failed to repatriate thousands of Polish 
nationals held in the U.S.S. R. from the war. Only in recent months 
have the Soviets agreed to partial repatriation. A press report on 
November 13, 1957, stated that after a conference between Nikita 
Khrushchev and Wladyslaw Gomulka, the Polish Communist leader, 
Soviet authorities agreed to allow about 50,000 more Poles to be 
repatriated in the course of the next 6 months. During the previous 
6 months more than 65,000 Polish citizens were said to have been 
repatriated, many from remote areas of Siberia. ‘The total number 
of Poles returned since the death of Stalin in 1953 is said to be “well 
over 100,000.” Yet, many thousands who have been trying to return 
to Poland but have not been permitted to do so remain dispersed 
throughout the U. S. S. R. In Stalin’s day, some Poles, arrested 
in the U.S.S. R. after the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 or during the war, 
were not permitted to return to Poland, even though they were the 
closest relatives of Polish Communist leaders.% 

* The New York Times, August 4, 1957, p. 4 
auuene New rb Times, September 29, 1957, Dp. 13. In April 1958, the Soviet and West German Govern- 
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C. ACTS OF DISCRIMINATION AND ABUSE OF POWER 


1. Political area 
a. Constitutional Structure of the Soviet State 

Discrimination and abuse of power have characterized the Soviet 
regime and indeed these conditions continue to exist in the political 
area of Soviet life despite recently announced plans for economic 
decentralization. The Soviet constitution is in itself evidence that 
the rights and sovereignties of the nationalities of the Soviet Union 
are only a fiction and that the so-called independent Republics of the 
U.S. S. R. are only convenient administrative appurtenances for the 
exercise of centralized Soviet power in Moscow. In a practical sense 
the constitutions of 1924 and 1936 represent not only a triumph for 
centralized Soviet power, but they symbolize also the supremacy of 
the Russian people over the other nationalities of the U.S.S.R. Both 
constitutions tightened the lines of federalism, bringing the territories 
of the U. S. S. R. into a closer administrative unit, with the result 
that the national minorities have been effectively reduced to a sub- 
ordinate status. Nor is this process of Soviet centralism a temporar 
phenomenon; rather it is, as George C. Guins concluded in his boo 
on Soviet law and society, “the final stage of an unyielding evolution, 
consistent with Marxist ideology and its aim to create a mighty, 
centralized state.” ™ 

The range of independent action for the republics has been reduced 
to the narrowest limits of local control. No valid comparison could 
be made between the Soviet Republics and of the dominions within 
the British Commonwealth, which have independent status. Obvi- 
ously even the 48 States of the United States possess far greater inde- 
pendence than the constituent Republics of the U. S. S. R. who are 
unalterably subordinate to the almost unlimited jurisdiction of the 
Soviet Government. Being a totalitarian state, the highest organs of 
the U.S. S. R. control foreign policy; provide for the defense and secu- 
rity of the state; direct the monetary system; administer all communi- 
cations; regulate labor relations; issue ages on citizenship and rights 
of foreigners; maintain a state monopoly on all foreign trade; establish 
economic plans on a national scale; draw up the budget; levy taxes 
and fix revenues from the highest to the lowest administrative unit; 
administer banks, industrial and agricultural establishments and en- 
terprises; control transport and communications; organize state 
insurance, raise and grant loans; lay down principles and plans for 
the use of the land, its natural resources, and waters; establish prin- 
ciples for legislation on marriage and family, and for judicial pro- 
cedure and criminal and civil codes; control the education of youth; 
and organize and administer the police system for the entire U.S.S. R. 
Prior to the economic changes of 1957 the residual jurisdiction for 
the Union Republics was restricted to branches of local industry that 
had no importance for the broader interests of the U. S. S. R., and 
to the municipal economy, social welfare, and, apparently, to some 


* Guins, George C. Soviet Law and Soviet Society. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1054, p. 220. 
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aspects of motor transport. Several of the Union Republics had 
ministries for local fuel industry and other local industries. For 
example, the Ukraine has a Ministry of the Furniture and Wood- 
working Industry. Such local ministries were independent of control 
organs; but all other ministries were subject to the corresponding 
ministries of the U.S. S. R.® For example, according to Sovetskaia 
Litva of March 22, 1955, there were only 3 ministries or administrative 
departments with local jurisdiction in the Soviet Lithuanian Govern- 
ment, while 21 were Union ministries.* In 1956, only 5 of the 24 
ministries of the Lithuanian SSR were republican ministries, and 
only 17 or 18 percent of the Lithuanian national economy was spe- 
cifically planned and directed by Lithuanian republican authorities.” 
Ostensibly, the 15 Union Republics have their own constitution and 
administrative organs: a Supreme Soviet, a Council of Ministers, and 
a supreme court. However, the jurisdiction of these bodies is very 
limited, since the constitutions of the Union Republics must conform 
to the constitution of the U.S.S. R. Provisions in the constitution 
permit establishment of diplomatic relations with foreign states and 
creation of republican military formations, but were never imple- 
mented, and what was given on one hand was taken away by the 
other since article 14 of the constitution establishes the uncontested 
authority of the U. S. S. R. im those vital areas. Only minor de- 
viations from the Union constitution in the constitutions of the 
Republics are tolerated and then simply because geographic conditions 
and peculiarities of custom and culture of dominant groups render it 
practicable. For example, article 39 of the Turkmen constitution 
provides for the publication of laws, resolutions, and orders of the 
Council of Ministers in the Turkmen, Russian, Uzbek, and Kazakh 
languages.*8 
Stipulations on sovereignty and independence are, for all practical 
urposes, only apparent. Ostensibly, union republics may secede 
aa the U.S. S. R., but practically, it cannot be done. No enabling 
provisions are provided in the constitution for such action. Since the 
limitations upon the legislative and executive power are so great and 
the jurisdiction of the central government so comprehensive, the union 
republics are, as Guins commented, only ‘ornamental’ states.” In 
all cases, the will of the U. S. S. R. prevails over the union republics. 
Clear evidence of this is the ease with which the Soviet Government 
has abolished the various autonomous republics since the 1920’s.! 
Thus, sovereignty and independent rights of the union republics, 
which generally represent the larger national minorities, are rendered 
meaningless before the all-powerful centralized authority of the totali- 
tarian Soviet state. In a summation of an analysis of Soviet central- 
ism and the nationality problem before the recent Khrushchev eco- 
nomic changes, Guins wrote: 
The principle of centralization, as realized in the Soviet structure, firmly unifies 


legislative activity of all Union Republics, submits to central control the enforce- 
ment of law, and forces all local executive organs to follow all directives from the 
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center. Final consolidation of the purely bureaucratic apparatus of Soviet 
administrations has been reaching completion since World War II. Each new 
ministry created by the U. S. S. R. expands the economic and administrative 
contro] of the central government. Local government has been reduced to little 
more than a gesture. 


Thus, all local autonomy and self-government has been brought to naught.? 


What makes the present Soviet constitutional structure especially 
discriminatory against the nationalities is the fact that the interests 
of the U. S. S. R. have become identified more and more solely with 
the interests of the Great Russian nation. Great Russian nationalism 
appears to have been on the rise since the 1930’s when “bourgois 
nationalism” fell under attack. During the war Great Russian na- 
tionalism was purposely encouraged; and in the postwar era, it does 
not appear to have lost momentum. A particular manifestation of 
this tendency has been the official practice of according priority to 
the Great Russian nation and viewing any display of nationalism 
among the minorities as an ideological deviation and a threat to the 
security and unity of the Soviet state.* 

Recent declarations on administrative decentralization of the Soviet 
economic structure have, however, raised a question regarding the 
extent to which more authority has been granted to lower adminis- 
trative levels of the Soviet state. Under a new program of economic 
decentralization, greater control over economic enterprises bas been 
granted to the localities. The U.S. S. R. has been subdivided into 
105 economic administrative regions, of which 70 are in the Russian 
republic (RSFSR). A regional economic council, or Sovnarkhoz, 
administers each region, acting as the planniag and operational head 
for nearly all industrial and construction enterprises within its borders. 
Industrial ministries have largely been abolished in Moscow and in 
the capitals of the republics so that the typical enterprise is now sub- 
ordinated to its Sovnarkhoz which in turn is subordinated to the 
Council of Ministers of its Republic. However, all of them are sub- 
ject to party controls and ultimately to the centralized coatrol of 
Moscow. ‘Thus, the all-union government and party apparatus are 
expected to provide the needed central leadership.* 

To illustrate the implications of decentralization is the following 
case of Lithuania. On June 5, 1957, the Supreme Soviet of the Lith- 
uanian S. S. R. adopted the ‘‘Law on the Further Improvement of 
the Organization of the Management of Industry and Construction in 
the Lithuanian S. S. R.”’ which, a aye before, had been adopted by 
the Supreme Soviet of the U. 5. S. R. Stipulations in the law pro- 
vided for the establishment of one 5 eaSiaibnde and administrative unit 
for the entire republic. Management of industry was placed in the 
hands of the newly created Council of the National Economy which 
is directly subordinate to the Council of Ministers of the Republic. 
Eight union ministries and two republican ministries were abolished; 
other republican ministries were formed. At the same time 443 in- 
dustrial enterprises, having more than 136,000 workers and planned 
production of 7 billion rubles for 1957, were ‘transferred to the Council 
of National Economy. Planning on the republican level was en- 
larged considerably. Still, changes in the administration of the 
Lithuanian economy has not lessened the firm grip the party holds 
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over the government. As in the past, the Lithuanian Communist 
Party maintains an unrelenting hold upon the reins of power. For 
example, the chairman of the powerful National Economie Council is 
E. Ozarskis, the Deputy Prime Minister and a member of the Bureau 
of the Central Committee; J. Laurinaitis, chairman of the State Plan- 
ning Commission, is a member of the Central Committee and a candi- 
date to the Bureau of the Central Committee; and M. Sumauskas 
is Prime Minister and also a member of the Bureau of the Central 
Committee.® 

That Khrushchev has succeeded in putting through his plan for 
decentralization and in tightening his control over the central govern- 
ment machinery was confirmed by the purge of the “antiparty” group 
(Kaganovich, Molotov, Saburov, Shepilov, and Malenkoy) in June 
1957. However, Merle Fainsod, a Harvard specialist in Soviet 
affairs, has suggested that what Khrushchev had granted by apparent 
decentralization on the one hand, he had withdrawn on the other. 
Greater control of economic administration which has, apparently, 
been deposited in local authority, is, nonetheless, subordinated in the 
last analysis to Moscow; and seemingly as an added precaution, 
Khrushchev, who had risen to power through the party apparatus 
and since has been successful in reimposing its authority throughout 
the state, has further decreed greater integration of party control at 
all levels of the state, particularly at the local levels. Dispersal of 
ministerial authority in localities, Fainsod wrote, ‘‘left the field free 
for the party apparatus as the primary integrating and centralizing 
force,’’ the effects of which, in the words of the Central Committee’s 
resolution, would be “to enhance the role of local party and Soviet 
organization * * * in economic development,’’ while the party 
hierarchy was expected to continue to exercise the binding force.* 
Incidentally, by assuming the position of Premier, Khrushchev has, 
in one sense, underscored the high degree of integration that has 
been taking place in the party and government and reaffirmed the 
control of the party over the Soviet state.’ 

Further doubts as to the ultimate effect of decentralization have 
been expressed by other students of Soviet affairs. Alec Nove, a 
British specialist on the Soviet economy, cautioned that the union 
government continued to control the purse strings through the all- 
union budget; that it retained control over the allocation of many 
crucial commodities; and that, in the final analysis, all subordinate 
authorities must submit to its orders. Notwithstanding current dis- 
persal of power and the intentions of the central leadership, these 
powers could be rigidly constricted by Moscow at any time it chooses. 
Nove predicted that administrative and functional weaknesses inherent 
in the Soviet economic system, which decentralization was expected 
to remedy, would only be magnified and compounded, inevitably 
leading to a countertrend tow ard centralized control.’ 

* Kriviekas, op. cit. “RP 32-38. 3 " : 
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In the same manner Reinhart Maurach, a German specialist on 
Soviet affairs, cautioned against overemphasizing the salutary effects 
of decentralization upon the political and cultural life of the republics. 
According to Professor Maurach, 

It seems very doubtful that the non-Russian nationalities will realize any 
essential advantages from this change of course. For it should not escape con- 
sideration that the current great reform was undertaken only because the over- 
centralization of Moscow, this legacy of Stalin, has proven ineffective from the 
standpoint of production technique. This reform has nothing to do with the 
well-being or non-well-being of the nationalities. It may be that the non-Russian 
nationalities will profit indirectly from the new system. Yet any conscious meas- 
ures to further the well-being of the nationality groups are hardly to be expected 
from the new course. It is more realistic to suppose that in the relationship of 
the economy to nationality politics, the former will always be given first consider- 


ation, and that, in any conflict between the two, the latter will very likely be 
sacrificed.® 


Similarly, Dr. Stanislav I. Stankievic, a student of Byelorussian 
literature, cautioned against overoptimism, explaining that the plan 
for economic decentralization, like previous pronouncements after the 
20th Congress of the CPSU, was of an “‘exclusively rhetorical character, 
calculated to produce a specific propaganda effect.”’ No “serious 
grounds” existed, according to Dr. Stankievic, for expecting that, in 


the current reor ganization, the Soviet leaders “have in mind extension 
of the rights of the union republics.” © 


b. Government and Party 


A particular area where the predominance of great Russian influence 
is readily ascertained is within the Government organization and the 
party apparatus. In 1922, 72 percent of all members of the Com- 
munist Party of Soviet Russia, including regional organizations of the 
party in the Ukraine, Transcaucasia, ‘and other borderlands, were 
Russian by origin and at least another 10 percent were Russian by 
language. In the Soviet Republics the administrative personnel was, 
according to Pipes, “probably even more heavily dominated by 
Russian and Russified elements.” ™ 

The ethnic composition of party congresses provides an important 
index to determine Russian predominance, particularly since delegates 
usually are leading party officials. At the 13th Party Congress in 
May 1924 only 1 percent represented the Turko-Tartar peoples who 
constituted 11 percent of the entire Soviet population. The Russians 
had 60.8 percent; the Jews, 11.3 percent; Latvians, 7 percent; and 
Ukrainians, 4.7 percent. The 15th Party Congress in December 1927 
had the following percentage of representation: The Russians had 62 
percent of all delegates; Jews, 7 percent, Latvians, 4.7 percent; the 
Turko-Tartar group, 1.6 percent; Ukrainian, 9.8 percent; and the 
Byelorussians increased from 1.2 to 2.9 percent. Thus, compared 
with the 1924 Congress, delegates of a number of non-Slavic nationali- 
ties decreased. 

Of added interest is the ethnic composition of the 16th Congress 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party in 1949. Among the 657 delegates, 
60.9 percent were Ukrainians, 35.6 percent Russians, and 3.5 percent 

§ Maurach, Reinhart. Forty Years of Nationality Law in the U.S. 8. R. In, Forty Years of the Soviet 
Regime: A Symposium of the Institute for the Study of the U. 8.8. R. Munich, July 26-27, 1957, p. 39. 
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other nationalities. These statistics do not, however, reflect accurately 
the national composition of the entire membership in the Ukrainian 
Communist Party, since representation, even at local party congresses, 
never had reflected proportionately the national composition of the 
local parties. At the 17th Congress of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party in September 1952, the ethnic composition of the party was 
withheld, but, as reported, the Central Committee consisted. of 61.7 
percent Ukrainian and 38.3 percent Russian and others.” 

In general, this pattern of Soviet predominance over Government 
and party affairs has persisted. In 1954, a powerful body of 11 men 
actually controlled Government and party affairs in Soviet Estonia. 
All were appointed by Moscow; they occupied high posts in the admin- 
istration and were members of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
Only 2 of the 11 were native-born Estonians; the others were either 
Russians or Russians of Estonian extraction. Of the 30 members of 
the Council of Ministers only 1 was a native Estonian. The other 
members were Russian or Russians of Estonian descent.” 

Recent statistics on the number of Russians in the Estonian Com- 
munist Party indicate that at least one-half are Russians, and that 
the leadership of the party is entirely in the hands of Russians and 
Russian-Estonians. The 1l-man bureau of the Central Committee 
has 3 Russians and 5 Russian-Estonians. All Central Committee 
secretaries are either Russians or Russian-born Estonians. First 
Secretary of the Party N. Karotamm (1944-50) was replaced by 
another Russian-born Estonian, I. Kabin. In the Council of Min- 
isters the same disproportionate representation obtains. Chairman 
A. Murissepp is a Russian-born Estonian, and among the more than 
30 ministers, 7 are Russians and the others, excepting 2 or 3, are 
Russian-Estonians. Similarly, non-Estonians are largely represented 
among the Deputy Ministers and the higher administrative officials. 
Soviet predominance prevails also in the lower echelons of the party 
and government. It is estimated that about one-half of the party 
activists, including all the functionaries, are Russians, and the ma- 
jority of the others are Russian-Estonians." 

In Soviet Latvia, excessive Russian representation prevails in all 
control organs. Recently, Sergei Shopkin was appointed First 
Deputy of the Latvian Council of Ministers, thus making 3 of the 5 
deputies in the Council Russians.“ It is also noteworthy that 
Russians have substantial representation in depth at the ministry 
level. For example, Peteris Ezerins, the Minister of Local and Fuel 
Industry, has one Latvian Deputy Minister and two Russian deputies. 
In party affairs the Russians have consistently exerted a Saiidinaile 
measure of control. At the 14th Party Congress of the Latvian Com- 
munist Party, held in January 1956, 86 members were elected to the 
Central Committee. One-third, or 28, of these elected members were 
new men of whom more than half have Russian names. At the first 
plenary session of the Central Committee, held on January 20, 1956, 
the secretariat and the rest of the Bureau of the Central Committee 
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were elected. The post of second secretary was assigned to one of the 
new members of the committee, F. I. Kashnikov, a Russian who 
heretofore had been virtually unknown in Latvia. N. J. Bisenieks 
and A. I. Migliniks, who were named party secretaries, were Latvian 
Communists who had lived and had been trained in Soviet Russia.'® 
It is also noteworthy that, among the party secretaries of the MTS, 
60 were Russians.” 

In Soviet Lithuania “a legion of Russian officials’ control the 
administrative departments of the Government, which depends di- 
rectly on Moscow, and are regarded as integral parts of corresponding 
all-union departments.'* Recent statistics from Lithuanian sources 
reveal the extent to which Russian influence persists also in the party 
and Government. As of February 1958 when the 10th Congress of 
the Lithuanian Communist Party convened, party membership was 

laced at 38,372 members and 6,449 candidates. It is estimated that 

etween one-fourth to one-third, perhaps even as much as one-half, 
of this number are Russians. Among the delegates at the congress 
were 420 Lithuanians, 106 Russians, 17 Ukraninians, 7 Poles, and 22 
other nationalities. In an advisory capacity were 86 Lithuanians, 17 
Russians and 5 representatives of other nationalities. The Central 
Committee of 120 members has 27 Russians, and among the 5 secre- 
taries 1 is a Russian.’® In the Supreme Soviet of Lithuania also, 
Russians are prominent. Of the 10 members in the upper house, 1 is a 
Russian, and of the 25 members in the lower house, 3 are Russians.” 

Until 1950, the “undisputed boss’ of Byelorussia was not a Byelo- 
russian, but a Ukrainian named P. Ponomarenko. In the postwar 
period the first secretary of the Byelorussian Communist Party, N. 
Patolicev, was Russian, as were his predecessor and the assistant 
secretaries. The general secretary of the Byelorussian Komsomol and 
his predecessor were Russians, and the president of the Supreme 
Soviet of the B. S. S. R. was a Russian named Kozlov. In 1951, the 
Government of the B.S. S. R. consisted of 22 Russians, 1 Georgian, 1 
Jew, and 9 Byelorussians,”! 

In the North Caucasus area the national minorities played no role 
in government proportionate to the size of their population. In 1936, 
only 17 of the 1,310 officials in the North Caucasus territory belonged 
to the mountain peoples.” Russian Communists also were predomi- 
nant in the operation of the Northern Ossetin A. S. S. R., although, in 
the interwar period, the Ossetins constituted 84 percent of the popula- 
tion, the Russians and Ukrainians, 13.4 percent. Noteworthy, too, 
is the fact that S. M. Kirov, a Russian, was as party secretary the 
principal leader in Soviet Azerbaijan between the years 1921 and 
1925.* 

The Moslems of Soviet Central Asia have also been relegated to an 
inferior position in the direction of the party and government by the 
Russians. For the sake of ‘‘widow dressing,” nationals have been 
placed as figureheads in positions of apparent leadership, but generally, 
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directedly behind them are Russian deputies and secretaries who 
actually possess the real authority. Even in the all-union bodies 
the national minorities have insufficient representation. The five 
central Asian republics together have a relatively small representation 
in the Soviet of Nationalities, the second House of the Supreme 
Soviet.” 

In Kazakh S. S. R., Russians hold all key posts in the party and 
government. Acie to a report published in 1948, native Kazakhs 
held only 2 percent of the administrative posts in the Ministry of 
Local Industry and Public Health; 4 percent in light industry; 6.7 

ercent in textiles; 10 percent in agriculture; and 14 percent in the 

eat and Dairy Ministries.” In the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh 
Republic, there were 192 Asian representatives to 200 Europeans for 
the year 1955.” In 1951, the Council of Ministers in Kazakhstan 
included 25 Moslems and 12 Russians. As in all central Asian 
republics, Russians held the key posts in the Ministries of Security 
and of the Interior. In local government the Kazakhs fared no better. 
The Soviet for Alma Ata elected in March 1953 included 74 percent 
Russian and only 26 percent “nationals” of the country.* 

Nor have the Kazakhs achieved any higher degree of representation 
in the party councils. In 1924, 23.9 percent of the Communist Party 
of Kazakhstan were Kazakhs, ‘and 58.5 percent Russians. In 1930, 
during the period of ‘ ‘nativization” of the apparatus, Kazakh repre- 
sentation increased to 43.3 percent while the Russians declined to 
38.1 percent.” Figures showing the percentage of representation at 
the ft union party congress in 1939 indicated, however, that Kazakh- 
stan, with 3.6 percent of the population, sent only 2.42 percent of the 
voting delegates, and they were mostly Russians. By way of com- 
parison and to show the near-exclusion of Asians from the party 
councils, the Moscow Oblast with 5.2 percent of the national popula- 
tion had 13.3 percent of the voting delegates. At the Fifth Congress 
of the Communist Party of Kazakhstan held in December 1951 non- 
Moslem members represented 63 percent of the total delegates, and 
at the sixth congress a year later, only 61 percent. In the organiza- 
tion of the Communist Party of the Alma Ata region Russians held 
3 out of 5 posts in the secretariat and 5 out of the 9 posts in the 
Central Committee. The party for that region was comprised of 
only 35 percent non-Moslems in July 1951. The second secretary 
and the secretary of the cadres in the secretariat of the Kazakh 
Komsomol also were Russians. Recent statistics on the Kazakh 
Communist Party revealed that presumably 3 Russians held posts in 
the Bureau of the Central Committee, | as first secretary and another 
as second secretary, and that 50 of the total of 70 secretaries of the 
Communist Party Provincial (Oblast) Committee are Russians. 

Trends in the other Soviet Central Asian Republics follow the 
same lines. The Communist Party of Turkmen S. 8. R. had, in 1925, 
37.9 percent natives and 50.3 percent Russians. In 1930, the figures 
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were 40.4 percent and 43.9 percent, respectively.*? The percentage 
of the non-Moslem delegates to the 18th Party Congress of the Turk- 
menistan Communist Party held in June 1954 was 59 percent.** 
Recent reports on the organization of the party indicated that pre- 
sumably, Russians hold 4 of the 11 posts on the Bureau of the Central 
Committee and 5 of the 16 posts as secretaries of the Communist 
Party Provincial (Oblast) Committees.** Excessive Russian repre- 
sentation persists also in the Turkmen S. S. R. Government. In 
March 1951, the Turkmen Government was comprised of 19 “national” 
ministers and 10 Russian.*® 

Native representation in Uzbek S. S. R. has also suffered owing to 
Great Russian “invasion.” Percentages for the composition of the 
party in 1925 indicated that 43.8 percent were Uzbeks and 41.1 
percent Russian, and for 1930 the figures were 50.6 percent and 
39.4 percent, respectively.** In September 1952, 35 percent of the 
members elected to the Central Committee were Russians.*” Recent 
reports revealed that, apparently, Russians hold 3 of the 11 seats 
in the bureaus of the Central Committee and 16 of the 46 positions 
as secretaries of the Party Provincial (Oblast) Committees.** In 
the state organization of Uzbekistan, Russian representation has been 
disproportionate to their number. During the election in February 
1951 to the Supreme Soviet of the Republic, 106 of 415 were non- 
Moslem deputies.* 

In Kirghiz S. 8. R., the Presidium of the 6th Congress of the Party 
in the Frunze region was 42 percent Russian, and the Central Com- 
mittee elected at the 6th Congress of the Kirghiz Communist Party 
was 31 percent Russian. The Presidium of the 8th Congress of the 
Tajik Communist Party in September 1952 consisted of 43 percent 
non-Moslems.” Present Russian representation in the party organs 
remains considerable. Of the 13 members on the Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Tadjikistan Communist Party 5 are, 
apparently, Russian. In Kirghizia, 4 of the 11 seats on the compa- 
rable body are held, agneraate , by Russians. Seven of the 17 posts 
as secretaries of the CP Provincial (Oblast) Committee are currently 
held by Russians. 

Over and above individual republic governmental and party organ- 
izations Russian power and influence prevails. The degree of Russian 
hegemony in the party organization of the U.S. S. R. is brought into 
sharper focus by a review of the number of delegates from the most im- 
portant oblast party organizations represented at the 20th Congress of 
the CPSU. According to Pravda of February 17, 1956, the R.S. F.S. R. 
had 368 members; the Ukraine, 191; Kazakhstan, 50; Georgia, 
38; Byelorussia, 33; Uzbekistan, 30; and Azerbaijan, 26.% Numerical 
representation of the national minorities on the Politburo (and later 
the Presidium) of the CPSU has consistently been unbalanced in favor 
of the Russians. Since the beginning of the Communist regime in 
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Russia, only 7 of the many different national minorities have had 
representation in the Politburo. The Presidium of the central com- 
mittee during the early part of 1953 consisted of 7 Great Russians, 
1 Georgian, 1 Armenian, and 1 Jew.“ At the end of December 1957, 
the Presidium had 1 Armenian, 1 Ukrainian, 1 Finn, 1 Uzbek; the 
remaining 10 members were Great Russians. The 11-man secretariat 
of the party had 1 Finn, 1 Ukrainian, 1 Uzbek; the remaining members 
were Great Russians. The only Uzbek representative in the party 
councils is Nuritdin Mukhitdinov, a native of Uzbekistan and the 
first native central Asian ever to hold a high party post. It has been 
said that Mukhitdinov’s rapid promotion into the Moscow hierarchy 
was brought about clearly for tactical and propagandistic reasons; 
that is, to demonstrate to Asian peoples that Soviet Asians have 
political opportunities in the U.S. S. R.“ 

Discrimination against Soviet Jews in government and party has 
taken on a variety of forms. Soviet Jewry had no separate political 
entity, except for the organization of some local soviets and national 
districts in the Ukraine and Byelorussia where there were large 
Jewish concentrations during the 1920’s and early 1930’s.6 In 1934, 
the Soviet Government established the Jewish Autonomous Republic 
of Birobidjan in the Far East as a national home for the Jews, but 
rather than offering genuine relief for Soviet Jewry, that enterprise 
imposed hardships. ‘Throughout the world Birobidjan was advertised 
as the most modern and progressive “‘solution of the Jewish question.”’ 
However, establishment of the colony was, apparently, based more 
upon strategic considerations than solicitude for the Jews. Situated 
on the border of Japanese-occupied Manchuria, Birobidjan, colonized 
by Jews, could serve, it was argued, as a guard against Japanese 
encroachment.” Birobidjan was, however, a failure, never taking 
more than 2 percent of the Jewish population in the U. S. S. R. 
The province never had a Jewish majority. In 1952, it was estimated 
that only 40,000 Jews lived in Birobidjan, a figure less than 30 percent 
of the population. According to Solanson Schwarz, it is ‘scarcely 
conceivable that the Jewish autonomous province will ever become a 
central of Jewish cultural life.” “ ’ 

In government administration, in the party. and in education 
Soviet Jews have been victims of discrimination: Although ideological 
tenets ostensibly rendered anti-Semitism untenable in the Soviet 
state, nonetheless, anti-Semitism has persisted, particularly in the 
mid-1920’s during the period of the Great Purge, 1936-38, and in the 
postwar era.“® Prominent among many leaders purged in the thirties 
were some old Bolsheviks of Jewish origin like Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, and Radek. In the public mind, treason, espionage and 
other state crimes were associated with these men, a fact which created 
fertile soil for the emergence of anti-Semitism. Discrimination 
against Jews was not openly condoned by the Government, but 
neither was it censured. However, surreptitious anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda was encouraged. Secret directives from the party ordered 
many branches of the civil service to restrict recruitment of Jews and 
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to demote or remove those already in office. A numerus clausus was 
introduced in the military and diplomatic academies.” In concluding 
a commentary on the effects of the prewar purges, Solomon Schwarz 
observed: 


The reputation of the Jewish minority as a whole suffered noticeably from the 
effects of the trials. In addition, the purge directly affected a large number of 
Jewish party people, and especially those to whom the party had entrusted the 
supervision of Jewish affairs. An entire generation of Jewish political leaders 
was liquidated, or else vanished from sight. * * * All were exposed to public 
scorn and indignation as ‘enemies of the people” and ‘“‘traitors.”’ 

The Jewish minority, it is true, was not the only one to suffer the decapitation 
of its political and cultural leadership. The purge destroyed the leaders of all 
minority nationalities. But in the case of the Jews the destruction went further. 
The great purge virtually terminated the organized life of the Jewish group as a 
recognized cultural and ethnic minority.® 


Anti-Semitism during the war and in the early postwar period was 
in one sense passive and by stealth. Moscow was careful not to 
identify the Jews as being mass victims of Nazi atrocities. Thus, 
official Soviet silence disarmed the masses who had been exposed to 
the Nazi “anti-Semitic hysteria,” and subtly encouraged the belief 
that nothing was particularly harmful in Nazi anti-Semitic philosophy 
and action. Consequently, as Solomon Schwarz observed, ‘‘anti- 
Semitism spread like wildfire in Nazi-held territories and also far 
beyond the range of German conquest.” ™ 

The period, 1948-53 marked another era of serious outbreaks of 
anti-Semitism. Many Government and scientific workers, teachers, 
ordinary engineers, doctors, and technical workers were discharged 
from their positions. Matriculation of Jewish students in institu- 
tions of higher learning was seriously limited.” Jewish representa- 
tion almost completely disappeared from government agencies con- 
cerned with foreign trade, the diplomatic corps, and foreign service in 
general. The number of Jewish members of the Supreme Soviet 
also declined markedly. From 1937 to the early postwar years, 
Jewish representation declined in the Soviet of the Union from 5.6 
chem to less than 1 percent.“ Recognition of an individual ” 

eing Jewish has been facilitated by the practice of labeling “Jew”’ 
all his personal documents, even a graduation diploma.” Thus, the 
Soviet Jew is immediately identified and set apart from the rest of 
his fellow citizens, a device which encourages neither acceptance or 
toleration. As Dr. Alvin Z. Rubinstein of the University of Penn- 
sylvania observed, for the Jew— 


the passport is a badge of discrimination. 


But the Soviets have also discriminated against the Jews in ways 
in which they do not refer to them by name. The 338-page volume 
entitled, “The Achievements of the Soviet Regime in 40 Years in 
Figures,” published in 1957 by the State Publishing House for Statis- 
tics in Moscow and containing a mass of statistical data on the 
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U.S. S. R., had no tables, diagrams, facts, or figures where the name 
“Jew” or “Jewish” appeared. Nor were Jews mentioned among the 
various nationalities receiving the order ‘Hero of the Soviet Union” 
for courage and heroism during World War II, cited in a Soviet 
brochure entitied “The National Traditions of the Peoples of the 
Soviet Union,” published in April 1957. It is said that at least 200 
Jews had won this wartime honor. In both instances, Soviet Jewry 
was treated as if it were a nonexistent nationality in the Soviet 
Union.” 

Apparently, anti-Semitic practices persist in the Soviet Union and 
have even gained ground since the mid-1930’s. Solomon Schwarz 
referred to the character of this development as being a “stealthy 
variety” of anti-Semitism.* A recent report by the American Jewish 
Committee concluded that anti-Semitism continued to be ‘‘the official 
policy” of the Soviet Union, pointing out that “in the armed forces, 
the diplomatic services, and some institutions of higher learning, 
discriminatory policies introduced by secret Communist Partv in- 
structions in the late forties and early fifties are still observed.” ® A 
more current appraisal concluded: 

All reports agree that the idea of anti-Semitism, which was pounded into the 
Russians during the time of the Czars and which received new impetus from 
Hitler’s occupation of the Soviet Union, has continued to grow and has become 
firmly entrenched in the minds of the Russian masses. One hears of Jew-baiting 
and anti-Jewish demonstrations in market places, in vehicles of public trans- 
portation, in queues before grocery stores, etc., and one hears of the preference 
given to non-Jewish workers and employees. It may be true that anti-Semitism 
is not included in the policies of the new leaders; but it must be pointed out, 


at the same time, that there are no indications of an actual effort on the part of 
the present Government to check these anti-Semitic trends.” 


That this trend will be reversed appears to be doubtful if past 
pronouncements and actions of the present Soviet dictator, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, are any index. Although Khrushchev has denied the 
charge, he has, nonetheless, a long record of anti-Semitism." As 
Prime Minister in the Ukraine after World War II, Khrushchev 
issued regulations banning Jews from important local offices. He 
ee the functioning of Jewish theaters, schools, and publishing 

ouses, the first Prime Minister of a republic to do so; he forbade 
writing and acting in the Yiddish language, and tolerated an anti- 
Semitic outbreak in Kiev sufficiently grave to warrant investigation 
by Moscow. Jewish refugees from Poland have reported that anti- 
Semitism has always existed among the masses but now ‘‘comes from 
above.” According to these refugees, Khrushchev was “more 
prejudiced even than Stalin.” @ 

In the summer of 1956 Khrushchev confided in a French Socialist 
that he saw no reason to permit the Jews to maintain their own syna- 
gogues and cultural activities within the U. S. S. R. Replying to 
questions about Jews in Government and party posts, he remarked 
that they were entitled to no more than their proportion of the popu- 

§7 Slavic and Central European Division, Library of Congress. 
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lation, which meant that only a very few could rise to positions of 
prominence since Soviet Jewry represented only 1 percent of the 
total population.” Khrushchev was said to have expressed the view 
that Jewish intellectuals had held important administrative positions 
in the U.S.S. R. at the time when Russia was wanting in intellectuals. 
That shortcoming no longer existed, according to Khrushchey, and 
for that reason the need for Jewish officials no longer existed.** Com- 
ments made in 1957 and 1958 throw further light on Khrushchey’s 
attitude toward the Jews. Even the foreign affairs editor of the 
New York Daily Worker, Joseph Clark, openly criticized Khrushchev 
for an “anti-Jewish bias” in the Soviet leader’s declaration in Poland 
at the time of the October crisis that he would never allow Poland 
to fall into the hands of the ‘imperialists and Zionists.” © Recently 
Khrushchev commented again on Soviet Jewry. Failure of the Jewish 
settlement in Birobidjan, he reportedly remarked, was due primarily 
o “historical conditions” that made Jews individualistic artisans or 
intellectuals who disliked collective labor and group discipline, pre- 
ferring dispersal. ‘A true Jewish cultural community,” the Soviet 
leader was reported to have said, ‘‘is no more realizable than a political 
community.’’ According to the New York Times, Khrushchev has, 
apparently, added a new element to the Soviet line on Jews. Hereto- 
fore, Jews were said by Moscow to have been perfectly integrated 
into Soviet soc iety. However, by labeling certain characteristics, 
especially intellectual interests, as being harmful to collective life, 
Khrushchev has, apparently, ‘ ‘singled the Jews out as the one major 
group not fitted for normal life in Soviet society. 


c. Purges and Terrorism 


In maintaining the uncontested authority of the Soviet state 
against the rise of the national minorities, Soviet leaders have resorted 
to purges and other acts of terrorism. Perhaps the most intense 
Soviet attack on the minorities came in the 1930’s when Moscow 
tightened the reins of central control over the entire U. S. S. R. 
Manifestations of nationalism, heretofore tolerated, were declared 
ideological deviations, subversive to the seeurity of the Soviet state. 

The Ukraine especially came under heavy attack. Purges and 
terrorism were widespread, beginning. in 1929-30 and reaching a 
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climax during 1937-38 with the so-called Yezhovshchina.” Party 
leaders, intellectuals, peasants all fell indiscriminately within the 
broad sweep of the Soviet scythe. At Vinnitsa in the Ukraine alone, 
10,000 persons were executed during 1937-38 and buried in 38 mass 
graves concealed Secretively by turning the burial places into parks 
and playgrounds.* Apparently, Vinnitsa was only one in 19 similar 
episodes occurring in the Ukraine, and wit has been estimated that 
200,000 persons were executed in 1 year.” 

Such were some of the “monstrous” acts committed by Stalin 
which Khrushchev admitted at the 20th Congress of the CPSU as 
being “gross violations of the basic Leninist principles of the nation- 
alities policy of the Soviet state.”’ ” 

Extensive purges took place in the Estonian Communist Party, all 
administrative agencies and cultural institutions during the year 
1950-51. Charges of “‘bourgeois nationalism” were lev reled against 
party and government leaders and other persons especially in the 
fields of culture and science. Among those purged were Estonians 
of Russian extraction, First Secretary of the CP N. Karotamm, and 
President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, E. Pall.” 

In Byelorussia, purges of “bourgeois nationalists’? assumed major 
proportions in 1933 and again in 1937. Prominent Byelorussian leaders 
in the party and government and in the cultural life of the nation 
were purged. Among those purged were Alexander G. Chervyakov, 
President of the Byelorussian S. S. R., Prime Minister Nikolai M. 
Goloded, and First Secretary of the Party Gikalo.”” So widespread 
were the purges for national deviation in Byelorussia that, with the 
exception of a few persons, according to Vakar— 


not a single man who had labored for the establishment of the Byelorussian home 
under the Soviets was alive or free in 1939.78 


During the postwar era further purges were carried out.” It has 
been estimated that, during the 20-year period beginning in 1921, 
Byelorussia lost 4,500,000 people through deportations and executions.” 

Purges of “‘nationalists’’ also extended into the southeastern part of 
the U.S. S. R. and the Caucasus.”* Witnesses testifying before the 
House Committee on Communist Aggression estimated that 60,000 
persons were executed in Georgia during the years 1921-42.” After 
the purge of Beria in 1953 more than 3,000 Georgians were “‘cleaned 
out”’ of the government and party, according to official Soviet state- 
ments.’ 

In the Caucasus as a whole, 422,000 persons of a total population of 
11 million, apparently the estimate at that time, were either deported 

to Siberia or executed during the general meres of the 1930’s. 
Retimated losses for each country were Azerbaijan, 120,000; Armenia, 
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52,000; Georgia, 130,000; and the North Caucasus, 120,000.” Accord- 
ing to one source, 15, '000 Cossacks also were executed in the concentra- 
tion camp of Bykov- ‘Perevoz in the Soviet campaign of 1941 to repress 
nationalist insurrections.” 

The Moslem areas of the Saviet Union also underwent extensive 
purges for “national deviation.” In 1929, Sultan Galiev, the Tartar 
leader, was executed after the so-called Pan-Turanian trials. High 
level purges occurred in Tadjikistan in 1933 when the entire part 
leadership was changed. In 1937, a second group of Tadjik leaders 
were branded as “national deviationists” and purged.** Uzbekistan 
and Kalmackia had similar experiences of national suppression.® 

In areas of the Soviet Far East, the same pattern of repression of 
so-called “national deviation” occurred. During the 1920’s, and 
particularly after 1928, Yakutia nationalism came under Soviet attack. 
The great purge of 1937, according to Kolarz, affected the Yakut 
A. S. S. R. as much as any other autonomous republic.* Purges oc- 
curred also in Mongolian People’s Republic,» Tanna Tuva,® Oirotia,” 
the Khakassian Autonomous Province,® and the Buryat- Montol Auto- 
nomous Republic.” 

Purges among Soviet Jewry were moat severe in the era of the great 
purge and in the postwar period 1948-52. Men of Jewish origin like 
Zinoviev and Radek fell from the heights of Soviet leadership in the 
great purge and persons of lesser notoriety were also doomed.” In the 
Jewish Autonomous Province of Birobidjan, party leaders, govern- 
ment officials and economic functionaries were removed, arrested, and 
deported. The entire leadership of the province was destroyed, with 
the result that progress in Birobidjan was gravely arrested.*! 

The outbreak of purges in the postwar era, known by the Jews as 
the “black years,’’ seemed to be directed mainly at Jewish cultural 
leaders. It has been estimated that, between 1948 and 1952, 400 
writers perished.” Men and women in the arts were rounded up and 
sent to concentration camps, and their families often deported to 
remote areas of the Soviet Union. Among those seized were poets 
and writers who had in the past won prizes glorifying Stalin and 
extolling his regime. Most of the victims were said to have been 
shot on August 12, 1952.% Purged also were the legal profession, 
journalism, and some prominent party leaders.” 
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d. Forcible Annexations 

Particularly illustrative of Soviet indifference to the will of national 
minorities has been the manner in which they have forcibly annexed 
bordering territories. In some cases, “elections’’ were held and 
picked candidates selected to serve in parliaments which “requested’’ 
that their territories be incorporated. In other cases, annexations 
were made outright without any pretense of getting a ‘plebiscite’ 
from those peoples annexed. The Baltic States were forcibly annexed 
despite promises by Soviet leaders and pledges in treaties that Russia 
would respect their territorial integrity and not impair their national 
sovereignty. Since 1939, the U.S.S. R. forcibly annexed the following 
areas: Finnish territories (450,000); the Rumanian Provinces of 
Bessarabia and Bukovina (3,700,000); the formerly independent 
Baltic States: Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania (6,030,000); and areas 
from eastern Czechoslovakia (731,000). 


2. Economic discrimination 

In the economic area also, Soviet national minorities have suffered 
discrimination. Economic centralism, which has in the past prevailed 
in the Soviet Union, reaching its apogee in the Stalin area, has militated 
against any sort of genuine economic independence at the republic 
level or any other subordinate level. Recently, however, Khrushchev 
instituted an administrative reorganization of the economy which, at 
first glance, has involved the dispersal of ministerial authority in 
localities. What effect this will have on the status of the national 
minorities cannot be assessed at this early date; but it is noteworthy 
that, as economic administrative decentralization was put into effect, 
centralized party control was tightened and integrated down to the 
lowest cadre. Thus, what Khrushchev has granted on one hand, he 
may have taken away with the other.“ Predictions have been made 
also that administrative weaknesses inherent in the economic system 
after decentralization will inevitably lead to a gradual return to cen- 
tralization.” 

Past economic discrimination against the nationalities has taken 
on a variety of forms. Major proportions: of budgetary allocations 
have gone to the all-union budget. For example, in the 1954 budget, 
78.8 percent had been allocated to the all-union budget, while only 
21.2 percent went to republic and local budgets. And, although 38 
percent of the all-union expenditures had been allocated to the 
national economy, the union republics participated only. to a minimum 
extent. Overspecialization has also imposed the greater need for 
dependency, particularly on food supply. Uzbekistan, the principal 
cotton-producing area of central Asia, provides 70 percent of the 
Soviet cotton crop. Tadjikistan and Turkmenistan add to this 
production. Azerbaijan is the Soviet’s Union’s major source for 
oil, but it, as well as the cotton states, and other specialized areas 
is dependent upon the U.S. S. R. for its food supply.” 

In the detail of the economic organization of the U. S. S. R., dis- 
crimination against national minorities has persisted. A recent report 
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by a refugee from Soviet Estonia disclosed, for example, that in his 
country, all the higher positions in industry were staffed either with 
Russians or Russian-Estonians.' In Soviet Central Asia, economic 
discrimination against the minorities appears to have been wide- 
spread. By and large, natives have been relegated to unskilled jobs 
and much too little attention paid to improving their qualifications.? 
At the end of the second 5-year plan, only 26,000 Kazakhs were num- 
bered among the total of 100,000 tractor and harvest combine drivers 
in Kazakhstan.* Discrimination against native Kazakhs recently 
came to light in the publication of a list of charges and demands made 
by the Kazakh Adebieti, the Kazakh-language newspaper. Kaza- 
khstanskaya Pravda of January 31, 1957, accused the national paper 
of printing false, pernicious, and defamatory articles on Soviet na- 
tionality policy in Kazakhstan. Among the charges published were 
that the “interests and wishes’’ of Tasakh workers were being ignored; 
that specialists not knowing the Kazakh language were brought in to 
work in livestock raising and other branches of the Kazakh economy; 
and that there was little or no training of Kazakhs for positions requir- 
ing intermediate or advanced training.‘ 

In Kirghiz S. S. R., at the end of 1949, the Kirghiz occupied only 
17.8 percent of all the leading industrial posts of the country. For the 
same year only 27 percent of the personnel in the planning, financial, 
and trade organs of Kirghizistan were from the native population. 
Almost all of the remaining posts were held by Europeans, notably 
Russians.5 

In 1939, the native population of the Tartar A. S. S. R. was unrepre- 
sented in the higher ranks of the economic order. The Tartars 
constituted only 13.75 percent of the total number of engineers, 
builders, and architects who worked in Tartaria. They comprised 
only 23.76 percent of the industrial managers; 18.22 percent of the 
accountants and bookkeepers; 18.16 percent of the scientific workers, 
professors, and lecturers at higher educational institutes; 16.5 percent 
of the doctors; and no more t hen 13.1 percent of the dentists.® 

Nor has Uzbekistan been spared the inequities of Soviet economic 
discrimination. A case in point is the J. V. Stalin Textile Combine, 
the largest in Uzbekistan, which had been built by Russian workers 
and textile engineers on the outskirts of Tashkent. In March 1952, 
the staff correspondent of Pravda for the Uzbek Republic reported 
that “the number of the combine’s workers, engineers, and technicians 
of the indigenous nationality had not grown in recent years.” In 
1946, the Central Committee had observed that local party organiza- 
tions had “‘underestimated”’ the importance of recruiting and trainin 
workers of Uzbek nationality. Failure to correct this situation led 
Pravda to state critically that “the unsatisfactory recruiting and 
training of local national cadres is characteristic not only of the 
textile combine but of other enterprises in the city of Tashkent as 
well.” 7 
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Another report of discrimination against native workers was pub- 
lished in the Soviet newspaper, Pravda Vostoka, on September 1, 
1950. Referring particularly to the case of workers in the Stalin 
Electrochemical Combine in Uzbekistan, the report stated: 

Among those working here there are only 7 to 8 percent Uzbeks, most of whom 
are occupied with secondary tasks. 

Little is done for the organized recruitment of Uzbek workers and even less 
to retain them in production. 

Instruction in the native language is not organized in the circles of the technical 
a in the Stakhanovite schools, or in the schools for masters of socialist 
abor. 

The assistant director of personnel travels to Moscow to search for workers 
to serve as chiefs of the branches, while at the same time there are many literate 
people with initiative in the factory who could become good production foremen. 

hese same conditions exist in other factories and enterprises in this area.® 


8. Cultural and social discrimination 
a. Linguistics, literature, and education 

(I) General lines of Soviet policy—In the sociocultural area of 
Soviet life, discrimination and abuse of power at the expense of the 
non-Russian national minorities has followed clear and definite lines. 
The struggle between the forces of Russification and nationalism 
among the minorities has been centered to a large extent in linguistics, 
literature, and education. Language, perhaps more than any other 
manifestation of culture, is the most distinctive characteristic of a 
nation and is one of a nation’s most powerful bonds; it acts as an 
instrument of national solidarity. Soviet policy has been projected 
along the general line aimed at breaking down the language barrier 
and creating general linguistic conformity with the Russian Nicahaien 
the final goal seeks to create conditions for greater unity of the state. 

Today, the universality of the Russian language in the U.S. S. R. 
remains the Soviet objective. 

It has been suggested that the Soviet design to transform the 
present nation-state system into a Soviet world-state envisages 
supremacy of the Russian language.’ Enforcing priority for the 
Russian language, V. V. Vinogradov wrote in 1945, was “creating 
suitable conditions which, in the future, will shorten that path to one 
single language for mankind.” Apparently, the immediate goal of 
Soviet language policy is to establish bilingualism; that is, to make 
Russian the lingua franca of the U.S.S. R. Another goal is to soften 
the edge of the opposition among the non-Russians." 

Generally, the Soviets have tried to establish linguistic uniformity 
by introducing Russian words into native languages and thus gradually 
break them down. Among the Moslem ene the procedure has 
varied. First, their alphabet was Latinized, principally to ease re- 
sistance to direct Russification, and then ‘E Cyrillic (Russian) 
alphabet was introduced.” The ‘practical long-range intention of the 
Soviet Russification program appears to have been to superimpose an 
artificial veneer of Russian culture over the native cultures, to pene- 
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trate the cultural strata of the minorities, to break down the native 
cultures and effect general cultural conformity of all nationalities to 
the Soviet norm. The intended result would seem to be that the 
U. S. S. R. would become a Soviet Russian cultural monolith, that 
all ‘“‘pan-isms’” would be reduced to only one “pan-Russianism,’’ @ 
that greater solidarity would prevail in the Soviet state, and that 
Russian domination over the multinational state would be assured. 

Toleration of national languages and cultures prevailed in the 1920’s, 
but, with the consolidation of the Soviet state and greater centraliza- 
tion of power in Moscow during the 1930’s, toleration gave way to a 
concentrated campaign against the languages and cultures of the na- 
tional minorities. In one sense, the triumph of Soviet centralism 
was a triumph for the Russian language. Assurance of continued 
predominance of the Russian language came in the postwar era with 
Stalin’s intervention in the so-called Marr controversy, which resolved 
the question whether it was ideologically correct to use the Russian 
language as the dominant national language or, as Marr had 
demanded, ‘“‘a transition to the new paths of a real mass language.” 
In an examination of this controversy Jindrich Kucera concluded: 

Marr’s teaching, one of the last survivals of the revolutionary 1920’s, now has 
been added to the list of purged theories. There is little reason to believe that 
the linguistic controversy will have any serious effect on Soviet language policy; 
certainly it will not bring any major relaxation of linguistic Russification, The 
overthrow of Marr’s extreme antinationalistie concept of linguistic development 
has eliminated the last obstacle to full exploitation of the linguistic symbolism of 
the “Great Russian language.”’ While the non-Russians may be granted some 
improvements in minor points of their orthographies, they undoubtedly will have 
to keep on accepting ‘enrichment from the Russian treasure,’ and can enter- 
tain no hope of regaining even the limited degree of freedom in linguistic develop- 
ment which they had during the 1920’s,™ 

An index to determining the degree of Great Russian predominance 
in linguistics is the recent catalog published in Moscow entitled 
Newspapers and Magazines of the U. 5.5. R. for 1956, which lists all 
the most important newspapers and periodicals published in 1956 by 
each of the then existing 16 Republics of the U. S.S. R. Less im- 
portant provincial publications were not included. Of the total 559 
titles, 347 or 62.3 percent were published in the R. S. F. S, R. and 
the remainder in the other 15 republics. Of the 212 titles represent- 
ing those from the 15 non-Russian Republics, only 156 or 27.9 per- 
cent were published in the national languages. Fifty of the remain- 
ing publications were printed in Russian, and six in both Russian and 
some other language.” 

The substance of the periodicals published in the R. 8. F. S. R. and 
the republics varied widely. Only newspapers and magazines of 
general interest were published in the languages of the national 
minorities, while those few professional journals or other specialized 
literature appearing in the republics were usually published in Russian. 
Many scientific periodicals were published in the R. S. F. S. R., but 
only 5 of the 15 non-Russian republics (Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Armenia, Estonia, and Latvia) have periodicals of any kind published 
at regular intervals by their academies of science." 

# Ibid., p. 18. 
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(Il) Baltie States—Discrimination in all three Baltic States has 
followed the same general pattern. Native cultures have been 
relegated to the background, while the processes of Russification have 
been put into operation. Educational precepts laid down by the 
Communist leaders for Lithuania illustrate ideas which have been 
prevalent universally throughout the U.S. S. R. 


The new Soviet school in Lithuania— 


wrote A. Knyva and J. Ziugzda, described as Moscow’s officials in 
Soviet-occupied Lithuania, 

was built in accordance with the great experience in education of the Soviet Union. 
It was built in accordance with the principles of Soviet pedagogy and of the 
powerful doctrine of Marxism-Leninism * * * the teaching of the Soviet 
Constitution, the Constitution of the Lithuanian 8. 8. R., the history of the 
U.S. 8S. R., the foundations of Darwinism, and of other subjects in conformity with 
the principles of the advanced Soviet pedagogy constitutes a sound foundation for 
the education of the new generation in the spirit of Communism.” 


The purpose of the school, the Central Committee of the Lithuanian 
Communist Party declared, was to prepare “universally trained, 
active, and conscientious builders of Communist society.” Students 
had to be educated “‘in the spirit of Soviet patriotism” and of strength- 
ening the ties of friendship among nations “‘absolutely faithful to their 
Socialist motherland and to the party of Lenin.” ** An important 
vehicle in fulfilling the purposes of Soviet education in Lithuania is 
the Russian language. Lithuanian Communists have admitted that— 
since the very first days of their existence, the new Soviet schools have been 
concentrating their efforts and interests on Russian language, the tongue of 
Lenin and Stalin, the tongue of brotherhood and friendship among nations. 
Russian language was introduced into the curriculum of primary and secondary 
schools * * *, The objective set up is that every graduate of a primary school 
must have a sufficient knowledge of spoken Russian, must read and write 
Russian * * *, The majority of secondary-school graduates write and speak 
Russian fluently.’ 

Command of the Russian language has become practically obliga- 
tory in the Baltic States. Russian is taught in the grade schools, 
apparently, at the expense of training in the native languages. Greater 
competence in the language is required in high school, and, presumably, 
in the schools of higher learning. In some advanced schools in Latvia, 
only Russian is used. As the Soviet Lithuanian Minister of Education 
observed, students were being educated to appreciate the Russian 
language as “the most perfect means for the progressive, scientific, 
and literary knowledge of the world.” ” : : 

New Russian terms and usages have been introduced into the’Baltic 
languages as a means to corrupt the native language and ultimately 
break down the linguistic barrier. Itghas been said that entire 
sentences on the pattern of Russian phrases have been introduced into 
the national languages. Speaking of this process and its impact on 
the Lithuanian language, Lithuanian Communists declared: 

The Russian language had and still has a great importance in the development 
of all languages of the Soviet Union. * * * Consequently, many new words are 
to be found in the Lithuanian language. The majority of them found its way 


into our language under the influence and on the pattern of the great Russian 
language * * * the Lithuanian language acquired a new richness through the 


1” Quoted in Vaitiekunas, Vytautas, Soviet Cultural Invasions, the Baltic Review (New York) vol. 9, 
December 31, 1956, pp. 59-60. 
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introduction of these new words, or through the lending of a new meaning to the 
old words * * *, 7! 

Nationalization of the publishing houses and bookshops has given 
the Soviets an selena channel for carrying out Soviet Russifica- 
tion in the Baltic States and in all other minority areas of the U. S. 
S. R. Upon the occupation of the Baltic States, all books of a patriotic 
or religious nature, or those generally unacceptable to communism 
on other grounds, were destroyed and an “avalanche of translations” 
in the Russian poured into the countries and, today, hold an unchal- 
lenged position in the intellectual life. Indicative of the extent of 
Russian influence in Lithuanian culture, for example, is the fact that, 
in the last 6 months of 1955, Russian authors wrote 39.7 percent of all 
the books and pamphlets appearing in the country. For the first 
6 months of 1956, 168 books and pamphlets appeared in Soviet 
Lithuania, of which 88 were in literature and 80 were political and 
scientific works. From the total 168 publications, 73 were by Russian 
authors and 9 by those of other nationalities, mostly from the “people’s 
democracies.” Russian authors, therefore, constitute 43.5 percent 
of the writers whose works are published in Lithuania today.” To 
facilitate dissemination of Soviet literature, the Communists have 
established in Lithuania a team of translators, but, not being able to 
produce sufficient quantity of translations, books in Russian had to 
be imported from the Soviet Union or published in Lithuania. 
According to a Soviet Lithuanian financial report in 1955, the U.S. S. 
R. sent about 29 million rubles worth of Russian books to Lithuania 
in 1954. In addition, an ‘enormous quantity” of Russian literature, 
books, and pamphlets was published in Lithuania. Significantly, the 
official organs of the Communist governments in the Baltic States 
are published in Russian.” 

(III) The Ukraine-——Soviet Russian efforts to impede cultural 
independence in the Ukraine have conformed to the general policy 
lines laid down in¥the early*%1930’s. Ukraimization had reached its 
apogee in the period of the new economic policy, but, in the course of 
Stalin’s extreme centralization of authority, what had once been 
tolerated had become anathema, although, even in the 1920’s, Stalin 
had never reconciled himself to any Ukrainization movement outside 
of the Soviet sociocultural context.™ 

Discrimination against the Ukrainian language became clearly evi- 
dent in the compilation of the Ukrainian-Russian dictionary in the 
late 1930’s. Russian words were given every advantage, particularly 
to demonstrate the influence of the Russians upon the cultural develop- 
ment of the Ukrainians.» The new Commissariat of Education pur- 
posely introduced elements of the Russian language into Ukrainian 
and forbade the use of Ukrainian grammatical constructions having no 

arallel in Russian. As a result, the enforced supremacy of the 

ussian language was maintained and the language preserved in 
“pure form” while the Ukrainian, according to Manning, was cor- 
rupted * * * beyond recognition.” * 

2 ‘ al ie neaeD op. cit., p. 64. 
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The Soviet campaign against Ukrainian culture, apparently eased 
during the war, was resumed in 1946. Even before Zhdanov’s procla- 
mation of September 1946 against foreign influence in Soviet literature, 
Nikita Khrushchev, a Russian and the First Secretary of the Ukrain- 
ian Communist Party, had received instructions on purging Ukrainian 
literature and science and in suppressing so-called “bourgeois nation- 
alism” in the Ukraine.” All major historical works of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences published in 1941-45 came under attack for 
failing to overcome the influence of the “nationalistic-bourgeois 
school of Professor Hrushevsky.”* ‘The attack extended along a 
broad front. The editorial boards of the three leading Ukrainian 
literary journals, Fatherland, Dnieper, and Soviet Lvov were replaced 
on charges of publishing nationalistic novels and articles. Purged also 
was the Ukrainian Union of Soviet Writers, including its president, 
Maxim Rilsky, on charges of being a “prisoner of bourgeois nation- 
alism.” * Every field of scholarship, literature, art, and music fell 
victim to the Soviet campaign. Even the Stalin prize-winning wartime 
poem “Love Ukraine” was criticized in 1951 as being “bourgeois 
nationalist.” ; 

The field of linguistics was particularly a focal point of the Soviet 
cultural attack. Authors who resorted to older forms of the Ukrainian 
language or deviated from the accepted norms were held to be na- 
tionalistic and dangerously reactionary. A striking manifestation of 
Soviet cultural suppression in the Ukraine was shown by the 
Ukrainian-Russian dictionary which ere in 1948 and was 
published in Moscow, although bearing the markings of the Institute 
of Language Study of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. In an 
analysis of this dictionary, Dr. Clarence A. Manning, Professor of 
Slavic Languages at Columbia University, wrote: 

In this the authors made no concealment of their program, for they definitely 
stated that their work was based upon the “spoken”’ Ukrainian of the Government 
offices (where it was the most corrupted by Russian words), and not the older 
Ukrainian language as spoken before the introduction of the Bolshevik reforms. 
They added, too, that they had supplied from Russian whatever was lacking in 
Ukrainian, for ‘‘thanks to the Russian language, the Ukrainian has been able to 
acquire the capacity to respond to the needs of Socialist construction and to 
satisfy the cultural needs of the Ukrainian people.” 

Stripped of its Communist jargon, this passage merely means that the Moscow 
authorities have decided to ay on their policy of Russification in a new way. 
They have recognized the gap between the older Ukrainian language and the 
hodgepodge which they have produced and they are now insisting on using the 
words of the older usage in their most narrow and restricted sense, and by refusing 
to recognize any ee of development in Ukrainian or any changes in it, 
they are forcing Ukrainian to become a dead language and by an inverted purism 
are planning to compel the Ukrainians to recognize that Russian and Russian 
alone is in a position to grow and develop.” 


Another aspect of Soviet cultural discrimination has been the 
publication of Russian books and periodicals, while only a relatively 
small number have been published in Ukrainian. On the basis of an 
examination of a catalog of publications in the U.S. S. R. for 1956, 
the percentage of Ukrainian language periodicals was only 6.8 percent 
of the total periodicals published in the entire U.S. S. R., even though 
the Ukraine claims nearly 20 percent of the population. The propor- 

7 Ibid., pp. 197-198 
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tion would be ‘“‘more negligible’’ were scientific and specialized publica- 
tions taken into consideration. No Ukrainian language publication 
existed for such branches of the national economy as industry, trans- 
port, communications, trade, or finance.” 

In a general review of Soviet discrimination against Ukrainians in 
the intellectual field, D. Solovey concluded: 


(a) The development of the Ukraine in the field of science and engineering 
has been checked deliberately and almost completely; 

(b) The Ministry of Education and Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian 
S. 8. R., under the control of the Central Committee of the Communist Party cf 
the Soviet Union, are working as instruments for the Russification of the Ukraine. 
Evidence thereof is the language in which publications of the Academy of Sciences 
are printed and many features of the work of these institutions. 

(c) The number of schools in the Ukraine offering instruction at the university 
level which have been subjected to Russification amounts to 77.7 percent. Only 
a few schools—most of them in the country and of minor importance—have not 
been subjected to this process. 

This result has been primarily achieved by the direct subordination to Moscow 
of 77.5 percent of all higher institutions of learning (including all the universities) 
and 35.5 pereent of the “‘technicums,” i. e., specialized and technical schools, in 
the Ukrainian S. S. R., which, according to the constitution, is independent and 
sovereign. 

(d) The process of retarding Ukrainian scientific and cultural development and 
the Russification of university-level schools in the Ukraine are being carried out 
with all pressure the Bolshevik apparatus is able to recruit. This is accompanied 
by incessant propaganda about the “beneficial influence of the socialist culture 
of the Great Russian people on the development of Ukrainian culture” * * *. 

(e) The Russification of the Ukrainian population goes hand in hand with a 
mass exportation of Ukrainian specialists and scientists and also of considerable 
numbers of peasants and workers beyond the borders of the Ukrainian 8. 8. R., 
and an importation of Russian specialists, scientists, administrative personnel 
recruited from among party members, military men, etc., into the Ukraine.® 


(IV) Byelorussia.—Soviet Russia’s discriminatory cultural policies 
were, apparently, applied with equal vigor in Byelorussia, man- 
ifestations of ‘‘bourgeois nationalism” came under attack in the early 
1930’s. Libraries, museums, reading rooms, educational centers, and 
state archives were depleted. Marked for liquidation was anything 
in literature, arts, and science that stressed the national consciousness 
of the Byelorussian people. Byelorussian newspapers, Soviet Byelo- 
russia and Byelorussian Village, and the periodicals, Excelsior, 
Byelorussia Collectivized, Spring, Youth, and Our Country, were 
suspended and their files destroyed. The vast scope of the anti- 
Byelorussian cultural offensive can be seen from the list of the printed 
works and manuscripts removed from the stacks or destroyed: 

(a) All books printed in Western Byelorussia; (b) the works of Dovnar-Zapolski, 
Thnatouski, and other nationalist scholars; (c) the poetry of Ales’ Harun; (d) 
collections of folklore compiled by A. Serzputovski; (e) dictionaries of the Vitebsk, 
Cervency, Mozyr, and other local dialects; (f) articles written on the occasion of 
the 400th anniversary of the Byelorussian print (1525-1925) ; (g) proceedings of the 
First Byelorussian Convention of archaeologists and paleographers, and of the 
Humanities Section of the Academy of Sciences (classes of philology, history, 
ethnography, archaeology, fine arts, and common law); (h) files of the Belaruski 
Archiv (Byelorussian Archives), an academic publication of documents; (7) new 


Byelorussian terminological dictionaries; (7) certain files of Byelorussian bibli- 
ography * * *% 
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At the same time a new linguistic policy was laid down for the pur- 
pose of bringing Byelorussian closer to the Russian. Dictionaries were 
revised; archaisms and localisms were eliminated; and borrowings 
from western languages were replaced with Russian words. ‘To 
hasten the reform, the first manual was published in 1939 by a special 
committee of the Byelorussian Academy of Sciences. Western Byelo- 
russian vocabulary and the use of local vernacular in literature were 
declared “subversive” and restricted. In 1938, the study of the Rus- 
sian language was made compulsory in Byelorussian schools.* 

Trends in Byelorussian culture imposed and promoted by Moscow 
in the postwar era tended toward general conformity with the other 
peoples of the U.S. S. R. Literature has followed the Soviet stereo- 
type established in Moscow. The language has been brought closer 
to the Russian standard. Scholars and writers have been directed 
to borrow words from the Russian language. Further reform of 
Byelorussian spelling and grammer was the subject of a conference 
in January 1952 of the Vinguistic Institute of the Byelorussian 
Academy of Sciences. Moreover, in 1950, 38 percent of all textbooks 
for Byelorussian schools, according to Soviet sources, were furnished 
by the Russian SFSR.** The Soviet Russians have been particularly 
on their guard to criticize Byelorussian writers and scholars for lapsing 
into forms of “bourgeois nationalism.”’ For example, they charged 
once that Byelorussian scholarship tended to include ‘obscurantists 
and reactionaries,” ‘Polish squires,” and the “‘westerners and liberals 
of old” among the sponsors of Byelorussian enlightenment, placing 
them on equal footing with “the revolutionary leaders of the Stalin 
epoch,” which, they said, was evidence of “nationalist deviationism.” 

(V) The Caucasus and areas in the southeast of European Russia.— 
Cultural discrimination has persisted also in the Caucasus region and 
other areas of southeastern European Russia. Reports in 1936 dis- 
closed that the Russian language was dominant everywhere in local 
government organization in the north Caucasus from the Provincial 
administration down to the village council level. In Georgia, 
Russian cultural influences have been strong. In 1947, Russian 
secondary schools numbered 300 out of a total of 800. The Minister 
of Education in the Georgian S. S. R. admitted that more than one- 
half of the pupils in Russian schools were non-Russians.® Russifica- 
tion of the native languages has continued. Russian words have been 
introduced increasingly and the Russian language has gradually be- 
come the language of teaching in the institutions of higher learning. 
In 1954, Georgian schools were required to increase the hours of study 
devoted to the Russian language and literature by 400 percent. 

In Armenia, the teaching of the Russian language has priority over 
other foreign languages. The teaching of Russian in the schools has 
become compulsory and it has been taught not essentially as a Slavic 
language but as “the language of the elder brother” and the “language 
of the October Revolution.” Recently, the Soviet linguistic cam- 
paign has been pressed with increased vigor. The Armenian Com- 
munist Party decreed that the number of Russian lessons in the 7th 
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and 10th grades be increased. In the higher grades Russian lessons 
were to exceed the number of lessons in cel by 1 hour. Also, 

Russian words have been constantly introduced into the Armenian 
language. According to one source, the new propaganda campaign— 
to bolster the study of Russian has had pernicious consequences for the Armenian 
language and culture, aiming at the creation of a so-called Socialist nation with 
a single language, ‘‘the language of Lenin.’ *! 

Moreover, in the postwar era, individual Armenian writers and even 
the entire Union of Soviet Writers of Armenia, and the departments of 
history, philosophy, and literature of the Armenian Academy of 
Sciences, have been char at with “bourgeois nationalism” and 
‘nationalist deviation,” accordingly, have been criticized by the 
Armenian Communist Paste. #2 On December 28, 1957, S. Tovmas- 
yan, first secretary of the Armenian Communist Party, made a 
scathing attack on Armenian writers and poets for alleged “national 
deviationism” and “revisionism.” In a definition of ‘Soviet pa- 
triotism,’’ Tovmasyan declared: 

It is strange, but a fact, that some persons try to pass off as Soviet patriotism 
the tendency to idealize the past and to idealize the role of culture, a tendency that 
often turns into national conceit and national narrowness. 

Soviet patriotism was born in our people’s struggle for the victory of the Socialist 
revolution, was tempered and forged into an unconquerable force in the fires of the 
civil and great patriotic wars and in the years of peaceful construction. In our 
conditions, he who tries to truss up his patriotism in the straitjacket of a local or 
national mold is simply not a patriot, but a philistine, a caricature of a patriot. 
How can a Soviet patriot, inspired by our heroic days and bright future, turn his 
face servilely toward the past? It was precisely in the struggle against servility 
to the past and in the struggle for the revolutionary transformation of the past that 
Soviet patriotism appeared and became flesh and blood. We are Soviet patriots, 
we respect the cultural riches of the past and highly prize the untiring struggle of 
our people and their progressive sons aga ainst social and national oppression and 
for their aspirations toward freedom. ut it is for precisely this reason that we 


take from the past the traditions of the patriotism of the working people and do so 
to the extent that it “corresponds to” and can serve our Soviet patriotism.” 


Azerbaidjan national culture also has come under Soviet attack. 
Rooted historically in Turkic and Moslem civilizations, the Azerbaid- 
jani had acted as a link between Turkestan and other Turki lands. 
Early in the Soviet era, Moscow resolved to destroy this link, partl 
by instituting a campaign to destroy the national culture. Turk, 
the common language, was declared to be “an expression of Pan- 
Islamism and Pan-Turanianism”’ and the native literature was de- 
scribed as a “literature extolling feudalism and the bouregoisie.’’ 
Eliminated from publication and education was the 600-year-old 
national classical literature. National music, painting, architecture, 
art, along with the literature and religion of the nation, were sup- 
pressed. Near the termination of the NEP era, the 1,000 year old 
national alphabet was Latinized and a decade later that, too, was 
replaced by the Cyrillic alphabet. Grammar, spelling, terminology 
common to all Turkis were changed and “‘Sovietized.”’ “ 

The Soviet antinational campaign of the 1930’s had harsh con- 
sequences for Azerbaidjan. By decree, Russian became the official 
language. ‘Teaching was in Russian. Turkish, Persian, and Arabic 
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words were banned as remnants of “Pan-Turanianism” and ‘Pan- 
Islamism.” First to suffer from the purge in 1936 were the intellec- 
tuals: the teachers, doctors, agronomists, and scientists; and the purge, 
extending, soon engulfed the leadership in the government and party. 
Subsequently, hundreds of writers, poets, journalists, and philosophers, 
among whom were the intellectual leaders of the country, were de- 
ported to Siberia. The purge reached the local Academy of Sciences 
and other areas of the nation’s cultural and economic life. Hundreds 
of students were executed or deported. In the purges of 1936-37, 
Azerbaidjan lost its intellectuals, an estimated 120,000, or 3 to 4 
percent of the population. No serious attempt has, apprently, been 
made since this era to reassert national educational and cultural life 
in Azerbaidjan.” 

Forms of “national deviation” in Bashkir A.S.S.R. had often 
been criticized by Soviet leaders. Organizations opposing the in- 
fluence of the Communist Party in Bashkir literature were ‘‘unmasked”’ 
and “smashed.” “* During the interwar period, the Kalmucks were 
likewise criticized for their attachment to their national culture. 
“Dzhangar,” described as the ‘“‘great national epic of the Kalmucks,”’ 
was said to be “imbued with religious and reactionary content.” 
Accordingly, Kalmuck, and Russian writers were urged ‘‘to purge it 
carefully of the harmful influences of the age and the tendencies of 
the ruling classes.” Ultimately, the entire work was recast within 
the Soviet context of interpretation.*” 

Cultural discrimination in the Tartar A.S.S.R. was revealed by 
a report in 1952 of a delegate at the 19th Congress of the CPSU. 
According to his statistics, there were in 1952, 13 higher educational 
institutions with 21,192 students. Of this total enrollment, only 
6,886, or 31.2 percent, were Tartars. Moreover, not more than 400 
Tartars, or the equivalent of 21 percent, were numbered among the 
1,904 scientists working in Tartaria during the same year.*° 

(VI) Soviet Central Asia.—Perhaps the greatest cultural transfor- 
mation attempted by the Soviets has taken place in Soviet central 
Asia. The Islamic-Turkic civilization of the region contrasts re- 
markably with the historic Russian-Byzantine 'tradition of Russia 
proper. And yet, as already mentioned above in the discussion of 
Azerbaidjan, the Soviets have been trying to close that gap and direct 
the cultural, political, ideological, and economic gravitation of Soviet 
central Asia more closely toward Soviet Russia, thus strengthening the 
U. S. S. R. as a whole and reducing{Tthe possibility of any national 
separatist movement. To compel cultural uniformity in Soviet central 
Asia, the Soviets have concentrated much of their efforts in the field 
of linguistics. 

Soviet linguistic policy in central Asia has had a dual purpose: to 
prevent the creation of a single Turki literary language on the assump- 
tion that such a development might give rise to a united central 
Asian national movement; and to promote Russian as the principal 
language of communication among the different groups. In seeking 
to accomplish the first objective of atomizing Turkic linguistic unity, 
the Soviets exploited all dialectical differences among the Turkic 
groups and for this purpose gave the status of national literary 
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languages to local variants of one and the same Turkilanguage. The 
Soviets pursued the second objective in a variety of ways: by chang- 
ing the Turki alphabet from Arabic to Latin and then from Latin to 
Russian Cyrillic; by introducing original Russian words into the native 
vocabularies; by decreeing compulsory study of the Russian language 
in all schools above the elementary level; and by requiring a good 
knowledge of Russian for all desiring to make any kind of career. 
Such policies, it was apparently hoped, would make Russian the 
language of the most dynamic strata of the Moslem population and 
relegate Turkic to the level of a peasant dialect without any particular 
importance.“* As G. E. Wheeler observed in an analysis of the 
Russification of the Turkic language: 

The negative aspect consists in an attempt to undermine one of the most funda- 
mental features of Turkic culture and thus weaken the link which binds the 
Turkic peoples together. Success, if it is attainable, would mean that eventually 
those languages would become so full of Russian words and so like Russian in 
their mode of expression that they might hardly be worth retaining as individual 
languages or as the medium of education.‘ 

That Russification of native languages has been energetically carried 
forth was illustrated by commentaries in local Communist press. One 
high official observed in Turkmenskaya Iskra of October 6, 1954: 

The mass introduction of Russian and international words into the Turkmen 
language was begun in the Soviet period as a result of close relations with the 
Great Russian people. 

Of great significance in the enrichment of the vocabularies of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union is the language of the Russian people—one of the most developed 
and richest in the world. 


Large nvmbers of Russian political, economic, agricultural and industrial words 
are now commonplace in the Turkmen vocabulary.“ 


The same publication commented on the second Turkmen Linguistic 
Congress meeting in the fall of 1954: 

In the Soviet period the basic enriching role in the life of the Turkmen language 
is the Russian language, our second native tongue, Here the plan [reference to 
resolution of the second Turkmen Linguistic Congress] is correct when it provides 
a broad opportunity for tracing and borrowing directly from the Russian language 
or from other languages through the medium of the Russian language.‘ 


The Soviet cultural offensive against the central Asians has, how- 
ever, extended beyond linguistics. Anti-Islamic measures instituted 
in 1928 and still in force have been devised to bring about the ‘‘utter 
destruction”’ of Islamic culture and Islamic institutions, As a result 
the Soviet Moslems, according to Pipes, have been “‘far more isolated 
from their cultural heritage than have the Russian people or others 
of the more privileged national groups in the Soviet Union.” “ The 
Soviet campaign against Islamic culture was accompanied by such 
measures as the destruction of all mosques, except for a few in the 
major cities, the arrest of the mullahs and other religious leaders, and 
the impounding of the Korans and prayer books.” 
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Attacks on native cultures in central Asia followed the same pattern 
as in other areas. Writers have been compelled to conform to the 
rigid, stereotype Soviet norm in literature and over their heads hangs 
constantly the threat that they will be charged with “bourgeois na- 
tionalism.”” Literature must be the servant of the Soviet state. 
Sabit Mukanov, a prominent Kazakh writer, was recently ‘‘corrected”’ 
for having “glorified the feudal past” in some of his works. Writers 
have been criticized for ignoring the exploits of ‘“Heroes of Socialist 
Labor” in their productions, and poets have been harassed for failing 
to produce industrial epics, such as Zharokov’s poem, ‘Steel, Brought 
to Birth in the Steppe,” a panegyric on Soviet Russian “Big Broth- 
erism”’ and a political attack on the “reactionary” nature of Kazakh 
national traditions.” 

Discrimination in education has also been widespread in central 
Asia. According to United States Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas, who had toured Soviet Russia in 1955, the public school 
system in central Asia is segregated and “operates to favor the Russian 
and to disadvantage the native.” * Courses in Russian have been 
compulsory for children of Kazakhs. And, according to a report in 
Kazakhstanskaya Pravda of March 2, 1949, by the rector of the 
Kazakh State University, only 17 percent of the graduates since the 
founding of the university in 1934 were Kazakhs. In November 1955, 
the same Communist publication reported that about 9,000 schools 
were functioning, including 3,572 Kazakh schools. The total number 
of pupils was 1,300,000; the Kazakh pupils numbered only 456,000.” 
A report in Kazakhstanskaya Pravda on December 16, 1951, further 
stressed the inequities in education. It disclosed that, of the 102 
degrees of Doctor of Science awarded in Kazakhstan, only 17 went to 
native Kazakhs. And of 811 other advanced degrees awarded, 
Kazakhs received only 160.% According to Justice Douglas, statistics 
on the university at Alma Ata, apparently for 1955, indicated that 
the university had a student body of 3,500 and a faculty of 300. Of 
these total figures, only 40 percent of the faculty and 30 percent of the 
student body were native Kazakhs. And in the Foreign Language 
Institute at Alma Ata, only 40 percent of the student body were 
Kazakhs.** 

On January 31, 1957, Kazakhstanskaya Pravda accused Kazakh 
Adebieti, a Kazakh-language newspaper, of publishing defamatory 
material on Soviet nationality policy in Kazakhstan. Among the 
criticisms disclosed in the allegations were that many Kazakh literary 
works handed down orally and almost all national epics bad been 
placed on a “blacklist,” so that a mass reappraisal of the works of all 
Kazakh prerevolutionary writers should be made; that entrance 
examinations in Kazakh institutions of higher learning were given 
only in the Russian language, thus restricting many Kazakh youths; 
and, finally, that there was little or no training of Kazakhs for jobs 
requiring intermediate or advanced training.” 
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In Turkmenistan, similar attacks on “national deviation’? in 

literature have recently occurred. On August 13, 1951, Kurbansak- 
hatov, president of the Union of Soviet Turkmenian Writers, pub- 
lished a severe attack on the Republican Ministry of National Educa- 
tion, the local Academy of Sciences, and the Turkmenian State 
University, the literary review Soviet Ababiaty, and the Turkmenian 
writers in general, holding them responsible for idealizing the ‘‘bloody 
chronicle of the Oghuz Khans, this poem of religious fanaticism, 
violence, and bestial hatred.” ** Native intellectuals came under 
further attack a short time thereafter at a special session of the 
Turkmenian Communist Party. Criticism centered on the national 
epic Korkut Ata. The official condemnation of this work was affirmed 
by a group of members of the Communist Party in the Academy of 
Sciences at Ashkabad and then condemned again by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Turkmenistan, meeting in 
plenary session on December 28, 1951.” In a commentary on the 
condemnation of the president of the Union of Writers, one Com- 
munist leader wrote: 
* * * the poems of Kurbansakhatov do not sing about Soviet Turkmenistan 
nor about the great October Revolution; they do not sing about the flourishing 
Socialist Republic but about Turkmenistan “in general,” without mentioning 
time or space, or still worse, they deal with the pre-Revolution Turkmenistan 
which is made out to be a terrestrial paradise, an ornament of the universe and 
as the promised land * * * they are impregnated with bourgeois nationalism 
and should be considered as being ideologically dangerous * * *,58 

Kurbansakhatov, himself, went even further in his official confession 
of ideological error. He exclaimed: 

My works are impregnated with bourgeois nationalism * * * they give a false 
image of the imposing Soviet reality * * * they harm the Stalinist spirit of 
friendship of the people, the unbreakable foundation of the Soviet Union * * *, 
In singing about Turkmenistan “in general’ I have played the game of the 
nationalist enemies of the Soviet regime * * *. I was politically blind * * *, 
I have committed unpardonable ideological errors.*? 

National epics of the Uzbeks have also been the subject of Soviet 
criticism. Alpamysh, a national heroic legend, was attacked by 
Literaturnaia Gazeta of Moscow as being “impregnated with a re- 
actionary and feudal sentiment, and it exhales Muslim fanaticism 
and preaches hatred of the foreigner and of the unbeliever.” © Party 
leaders in Uzbekistan took up the criticism at the 10th plenum of the 
central committee. The conference of the holders of the chairs of 
literature in the State University at Samarkand and a combined 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences of Uzbekistan and the Union of 
Soviet Uzbekistan and the Union of Soviet Uzbek Writers also added 
to the official dissent. At the same time the epic poetry of the 
Kazakhs and Karalkalpaks was purged. 

Illustrative of other instances of intellectual discrimination in 
Uzbekistan is the fact that the Central Asiatic State University at 
Tashkent has, at all stages of its development, been primarily a 
Russian institution. In 1940, for example, 88 percent of the lecturers 
were Russian; the remaining 12 percent was comprised of localAsiatic 
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nationalities. At the Uzbek State University in Samarkand, only 
one-half of the students during the first 20 years belonged to Asiatic 
nationalities.” 

The cultural life of Kirghizia has been no more favorable for the 
Kirghiz than in the case of their neighbors. Demands for conformity 
to the Soviet norm have persisted, and tendencies toward ‘‘national 
deviation” quickly criticized. Serious ideological deviations were dis- 
closed in a public meeting of the Union of Soviet Kirghiz Writers and 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. They were said to 
have been committed by the leading national writers, particularly 
Aaly Tokombaiev, a member of the Central Committee and a deputy 
in the Supreme Soviet of the Kirghiz S.S. R. A journal of Frunze 
reported: 

The Kirghiz writers * * * like matters of a contemplative and anti-political 
nature * * * they admire the snowy summits of Ala-tau but take no notice of the 
socialist transformation of nature which has been achieved in the course of the 
five-year plans. They sing about the nightingales and gazelles but have not a 
word to say about the big industrial concerns and the railways; they talk about 
the beauty of the mountains but are not interested in the coal mines and the oil 
wells. Others go even further and describe the customs of their ancestors but 
refuse to see the spiritual beauty of the Stalinist world; they idealize the ‘“‘eternal’”’ 
Kirghizistan and perceptibly show distrust for the modern socialist republic.” 

Soviet criticism of Manas, the Kirghiz epic, was especially severe. 
On February 2, 1952, Prof. G. Nurov described Manas as “a feudal 
and imperialistic work completely impregnated with Muslim fanati- 
cism and racial and religious hatred against the unbelievers.” ™ 
Opposition to this Soviet criticism was, however, substantial and raised 
a storm of controversy that insued for 5 months, apparently, between 
the Russians and the native Kirghiz. The controversy came to an 
end when the Academy of Sciences in Moscow, through its organ 
Vestnik Akademii Nauk, finally classified the Manas among the works 
which “exude pan-Islamism, nationalism, the love of adventure and 
the distrust of the popular masses.” ® The high court of Soviet 
cultural life had spoken; the controversy was closed. 

The literature of the Persian-speaking Republic of Tajikistan, 
profoundly influenced by the Persian classics, also fell within the 
scope of the Soviet drive on native cultures. According to the opinion 
of Moscow, Tajik writers “are obstinately attached to the past forms 
of expression, the outmoded tradition and medieval clichés which are 
totally inadmissible in the Soviet epoch.” Tajik Communist leader- 
ship attempted to “raise the ideological level of Tajik literature,” and, 
at the congress of the active members of the Communist Party in the 
Union of Tajik Soviet Writers in July 1951, the matter was discussed. 
According to the view of this congress, Tajik literature was penetrated 
by “intimate lyricism,’’ individualism and pessimism, traits which 
were held to be disastrous. Mirza Tursun Zada, president of the 
Union of Writers, declared that, during World War II, Tajik poets 
wrote only— 
decadent and pessimistic poems singing about black eyes and the curls of their 


well beloved and the splendors of nature, and they were, obviously, disinterested 
in the war effort of the country. Nothing was written about the construction of 
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socialism, about the greatness of the Stalinist epoch, or of the love of the Tajik 
people for their elder Russian brother.” 

(VII) Soviet Far North and Far East.—Soviet policy toward native 

eoples of the Soviet Far North and Far East followed the pattern 
or other nationalities with marked consistency. In May 1931, a 
“unified northern alphabet,” a Latin alphabet, was approved by the 
Ministry of Education of the R. S. F. S. R. For less than 6 years 
this alphabet endured. In February 1937, it was abolished by decree 
and replaced by the Russian Cyrillic. The change applied to 13 
small nationalities, of whom 8 lived wholly or partly in the Far 
East. Recent reports on the condition of the northern nationalities 
indicated that particular emphasis has been placed upon the teaching 
of the Russian language. Instruction in native languages has been 
relegated to a place of secondary importance. The study of Russian 
history, economics, and culture has also enjoyed a place of prefer- 
ment.” 

In the Soviet Far East, Latinization of the alphabet was imposed 
upon the native peoples and subsequently replaced, with some excep- 
tions, by the Russian Cyrillic. Chinese was Latinized, but had been 
spared the experiment with Cyrillic.” The Buryat-Mongolian lan- 
guage was Latinized in the early 1930’s and, in 1939, Russianized. 
Subsequently, Russian words were introduced into the native language. 
The rise of Buryat-Mongol cultural nationalism in the postwar era led 
to the revival of interest among Buryat-Mongol intellectuals in the 
legendary national hero of the Mongols, “Geser.” At first, the 
Russians tolerated this movement but, in the latter part of 1948 
challenged ‘‘Geser” as a symbol of feudalism, pan-Mongolism, and 
religious prejudice, and placed a ban on the ‘‘Geser’”’ cult. Those who 
defended ‘‘Geser”’ were labeled reactionaries and nationalists.” 

In Tanna Tuva, the native alphabet was changed to Latin in 1930, 
and then to the Cyrillic in 1941. Russian words were introduced in 
the Tuvinian language and particularly after the change to the 
Russian alphabet, the language contained “a fairly large number” of 
Russian words. Russian grammar, as well as vocabulary, were 
borrowed and integrated into the native language. Russian influence 
was firmly consolidated by the work of Toka, the Tuvinian Communist 
leader and founder of a Tuvinian literature. Incorporation of Tuva 
into the U.S. 5S. R. in 1944 brought Tuvinian culture more completely 
under Soviet domination.” 

Russification of the national language of the Yakut A. S. S. R. was 
accompanied by the imposition and propagation of Soviet Russian 
cultural supremacy. In 1951, Georgy ». Basharin, a leading Yakutsk 
literary figure, was severely censured for failing to give “a correct 
elucidation of Yakut literature” in a book he had written on that 
subject. In Soviet eyes, Basharin’s work was fundamentally na- 
tionalistic, and, thus, subject to criticism.” The ideological short- 
comings of Yakut literature had been the subject of earlier denuncia- 
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tions of the Yakut Communist Party and the Union of Soviet Writers 
of Yakutia. In 1948, some Yakut writers were denounced for their 
uncritical attitude toward “survivals of the past,’ for professing 
mysticism, and for inserting “religious exorcism into their works and 
indulging in romantic adoration before the River Lena.’’ ™ 

The Yakut language has become heavily Russianized, partly due 
to czarist influence, as well as to the work of the Soviet regime. Pres- 
ently, every seventh word used in contemporary Yakut literature is a 
Russian word. In the Yakut press, 30 percent of the vocabulary used 
is Russian. Syntax of the Yakut language has also been affected by 
Russian influence. Soviet Russian cultural propaganda reached a 
high point in 1950 with the publication, by the Yakut branch of the 

-Union Academy of Sciences, of a work entitled ‘““The Progressive 
Influence of the Great Russian Nation on the Development of the 
Yakut People.” * 

Other nationalities in the Soviet Far East appear to be on the verge 
of extinction, at least as separate cultural entities. The Udege 
peoples, living in the maritime territory east of the Amur and Ussuri 
Rivers, are a case in point. Contact with Soviet Russian culture 
has removed younger generations of the Udege, who speak the Russian 
language almost without accent, farther away from their former native 
way of life. The next step in the development of the Udege is said 
to be the loss of the native tongue and eventually cultural extinction.”® 

The Kamchadals, the native peoples of south and central Kam- 
chatka, have almost become entirely Russianized. In 1926, there 
were 4,217 Kamchadals of which only 868 could speak the native 
language. The others were completely Russianized, at least culturally. 

Finally, the Shorian nationality, from south of central Siberia, no 
longer exists, either politically or culturally. No attempt has been 
made to create a Shorian literary language, although experiments had 
been tried in Latinizing and Russianizing the alphabet. Shorians 
are, however, bilingual, speaking Russian everywhere except within 
the home.” 

(VIII) Soviet Jewry—Generally, Soviet attitudes toward Jewish 
culture have probably differed little from that of other minorities, 
except, perhaps that Soviet Jewry has only recently been victim of 
harsh Soviet discriminatory policies which had cost of the lives of 
many of its foremost cultural leaders. De-Judaization, that is, 
destruction of national consciousness and complete assimilation, has 
been the ultimate aim of the Soviet Government in its policies toward 
Soviet Jewry. In the prewar period it set out to liquidate Jewish 
culture by using the Yiddish language, Yiddish schools, theaters, and 
publications as instruments for imposing the Government’s will and 
propagandizing the party line. Proscribed were the teaching of Jewish 
history and Hebrew and also the observance of anything reminiscent 
of traditional Jewish life. Once the ethnic barrier had been broken 
down and assimilation advanced by such forces as the rises of a new 
generation, the dispersal of the population, and discriminatory 
Government policies, and once the majority of the Jewish population 
understood and spoke Russian, the Yiddish schools were abolished. 
Thus was moved an important solidfying instrument for maintaining 
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the cohesion of the Jewish community and the vitality of Jewish 
cultural life. Liquidated also were the few institutions permitted to 
deal with Jewish history and literature, the Yiddish press, Yiddish 
publishing houses and later the Yiddish theater. The thoroughness 
of the Jewish cultural liquidation is illustrated by the following 
statistics. In 1931, the Ukraine had 831 Jewish schools with 94,872 
students, and Byelorussia had 262 Jewish schools with 31,340 students. 
Presently, none exist in the Soviet Union. In 1932, 653 Yiddish books 
appeared, totaling more than 2,500,000 copies. In 1948, Emes, the 

iddish publishing house, was closed down and publication of Yiddish 
books proscribed. In 1933-34, 20 permanent Jewish theaters 
flourished through the U.S. S. R., 11 of which were in the Ukraine. 
None survives today. Finally, the Yiddish and Hebrew newspapers 
and periodicals that existed in the early 1920’s were reduced to impo- 
tence by the time war began. Those that were permitted to exist 
during the war were firmly suppressed in 1948, so that presently there 
are no Yiddish newspapers or periodicals, with the possible exception 
of a small newspaper in Birobidjan.* Indicative also of the Soviet 
disregard of Jewish “nationhood” is the fact that the Communist 
Party never published a theoretical periodical in the Yiddish 
language.” 

The war had created a “desert,” as Solomon Schwarz observed, 
out of areas where Jewish populations formerly had thrived. In the 
early postwar years there was not a sign of resurgence of Jewish schools, 
newspapers, or any manifestation of Jewish cultural activities. Ac- 
cording to Solomon Schwarz: 

It is now prise that neither a Jewish culture nor a Jewish community was 
revived in the years that followed the end of the war.” 

The outbreak of anti-Semitism in the period 1948-53 further re- 

duced the remnants of Jewish cultural life. As noted above, hundreds 
of Jewish writers and poets were arrested and executed, and their 
families often deported to distant areas of the U.S.S.R.*' Practically 
every area of Jewish cultural life was blighted by this new outrage. 
Publication of Yiddish books and newspapers has not been resumed, 
nor have Jewish theaters been opened. It is noteworthy that nothing 
appears in Yiddish in the Lenin State Library later than the year 
1948.8 Only since the death of Stalin has there been any attempt 
to “rehabilitate” some of the purged Jewish writers and compensate 
their families.8* A remarkable admission of Soviet guilt for ill treat- 
ment of Jewish writers appeared in the preface of a recently published 
translation of poems by Perets Markish, a Jewish writer who had been 
arrested some time in 1948, or immediately thereafter, and died in 
1952. According to the preface, which indirectly placed Stalin in the 
category of “enemies” and “foes of the fatherland’— 
Markish was in the bloom of this mighty talent and would doubtless have created 
even more beautiful compositions, but his life was broken off during its rise. 
Slandered although innocent, he fell a victim of enemies. Foes of the fatherland 
physically destroyed this outstanding poet, but were unable to kill his song.™ 
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Reports have even recently appeared in the see that a major 
revival of the Yiddish theater and Yiddish publications was being 
contemplated by the Soviet Government.” However, according to 
one European correspondent, ‘Not a single program for the restora- 
tion of Jewish cultural autonomy has been published * * *”’® In 
January 1958, world leaders of Jewry, meeting in conference at 
Rome, issued a public statement that described the current status 
of Soviet Jews. According to this statement, the Soviet Jewish 
population has been ‘“‘denied the facilities essential to the effective 
exercise of the rights of cultural and communal expression and of 
perpetuating their faith and developing their culture by the educa- 
tion of their children and youth.’’ The statement went on to say 
that Soviet Jews were— 

not permitted the right of countrywide organization for cultural or religious 
purposes which other communities enjoy. They are eee from establishing 
organized association with Jewish communities in other countries in matters of 
common Jewish interest. They are thus the object of discrimination by com- 
parison with the status and rights of other peoples and religious groups in the 
Soviet Union.” 

Nor are the prospects for the survival of Jewish culture, apparently, 
particularly bright. Solomon Schwarz observed: 

Sometime in 1948 it was decided to put an end to everything that in any way 
could stimulate or keep alive the national consciousness of Soviet Jews, so that 
they might ultimately disappear as a separate national group. Certainly, Jews 
will continue to live in the Soviet Union, and Jewish religious congregations may 


even exist, but there will be no ‘Jewry,’’ no Jewish nation, no Jewish community 
or culture. 


The validity of this judgment is strengthened by the comment of 
Mikhail A. Suslov, a high ranking Soviet leader, who recently said: 
“We have no intention of calling back to life a dead culture.™ 


b. Falsification of history 


A unique type of cultural discrimination has been the Soviet practice 
in recent decades of rewriting the history of the nationalities. The 
general trend in Soviet historical interpretation of the Russian Empire 
was at first to condemn the imperialist activities of the Czars as an 
“absolute” evil and to look upon suppressed national movements as 
national liberation movements. This view held sway in the 1920’s 
and early 1930’s. One of its leading proponents was the Soviet 
historian, M. N. Pokrovsky. In his book entitled, Russian History 
From Ancient Times, Pokrovsky described Russia’s colonial policy 
in the following manner: 


The Russian Empire used to be called a “‘prisonhouse of peoples.”” We now 
know that it is not only the state of the Romanovs which deserved this descrip- 
tion, but also its predecessor, the patrimony of the heirs of Kalita. Not only the 
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Moscow czardom, but also the Grand Duchy of Moscow before it was “prison- 
house of peopies.”” Great Russia was built on the bones of “‘aliens’’ and it is no 
great consolation to the latter that 80 percent of their blood courses through the 
veins of the Great Russians. Only the final overthrow of the Great Russian yoke by 
that force which has combated and continues to combat all oppression of every 
kind, could serve as some compensation for all the suffering which this yoke has 
caused them.” 

Constriction of Soviet control over the U. 8. 8. R. during the 1930’s, 
accompanied by suppression of the nationalities and emergence of a 
more intense Russian nationalism, led to the condemnation of the 
Pokrovsky school of history. Czarist imperialism was then inter- 
preted not in terms of “‘absolute” evil, but rather in terms of a “esser’’ 
evil; that is, the argument went, better the nationalities were under 
Russian domination than that of the Western Pow ers. Imperialism 
of the Russian Empire was regarded as “progressive,” positive, and 
even very beneficial to the non- -Russian colonial peoples. Conversely, 
national liberation movements and their leaders were soundly con- 
demned as reactionary. During World War II the Soviet leaders 
purposely encouraged Russian nationalism, the effect of which was, 
apparently, to sharpen the animosities between the Great Russians 
and non-Russian peoples. Some non-Russian national heroes were, 
however, rehabilitated.” 

In the postwar era, rewriting the histories of the nationalities 
apparently has been undertaken on a large scale. However, until the 
early 1950’s the notion of ‘‘evil’’ was still linked to the historical 
doctrine of the “‘lesser evil.”” Thereafter, the tendency has been to 
criticize the survivals of this formula, emphasizing particularly the 
positive nature of colonialism which, according to the Soviet argu- 
ment, in fact and in theory prepared the groundwork for the com- 
munization of former colonial areas. This was done by terminating 
national seclusion and breaking up the patriarchal order, said to be 
the greatest obstacles on the road to communism. Ap arently, a 
new era began which could be described by the formula ‘ eouetnatenn 
of colonialism,’’ which, according to a 1952 resolution of the Institute 
of History of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, on the “bases of nu- 
merous historical data, materials from archives and documents, [has 
the purpose of] highlighting the question of the progressiveness and 
philanthrophy of the incorporation of the non-Russian peoples in 
Russia.’ * Nonetheless, the attitude still seems to persist that 
Tsarist policy deserves some criticism. The official line on the subject 
of national minorities in Tsarist Russia and their forced attachment 
to the Russian Empire appears to be a compromise between exonera- 
tion and harsh criticism. The fact that the non-Russian peoples were 
united with Russia and not with some other empire is regarded as 
beneficial, but Soviet historians seem to be obliged to stress that 
Tsarist policy had been oppressive and thus provoked justified insur- 
rections, although the teak of complete separation from Russia was 
not justified.” 

Examples abound to illustrate how these various formulas have 
been applied to the national histories of the non-Russian peoples and 
how they have contributed to certain distortions of history at the 
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expense of the national minorities. In a recent history of the 
ainian S. S. R. the late Ukrainian historian M. Hrushevsky, 
whose works received great prominence during the 1920’s, and other 
historians were charged with being “bourgeois Ukrainian nation- 
alists” in their interpretations of early Ukrainian-Russian history. 
These ‘‘bourgeois nationalists,’ according to K. Huslysty, a coauthor 
of the Soviet version of Ukrainian history, 
by falsifying the history of the Ukraine, have hushed up the growth of the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural connections between the Ukraine and Russia; 
they have hushed up the constant gravitation of the Ukrainian people toward a 
unification with the Russian people, as well as the inestimable role the Russian 
people have played by giving constant aid to the Ukrainian people in the latter’s 
struggle for liberation from alien oppression.™ 

The history of Byelorussia has also been rewritten. More emphasis 
has been placed upon the unity of the east Slavic world and on 
glorifying the Russians for their role of leadership. Stalin has also 

een referred to as “‘the sole creator’ of the Byelorussian Republic.” 
In an analysis of the official Soviet History of the Byelorussian S. S. R. 
ublished in 1954, Jan Stankievic, in his work entitled “The Soviet 
alsification of Byelorussian History,” took serious exception to Soviet 
interpretations, especially the claim that throughout their history the 
Byelorussians had tended toward union with Moscow. Stankievic 
denied this, concluding that the Soviet history was a “work that 
fully reflects the current trend toward russification in Soviet policy.” 

Shamil, the mid-19th century hero of the Caucasian Moslem 

mountaineers, was accorded favorable treatment up to 1950 by Soviet 
authorities. A textbook published in 1947 paid tribute to him for 
his patriotism and heroism. According to this text: 
Shamil was an outstanding political leader and military commander * * * 
[and] a superb orator * * * Shamil was a gifted organizer of the State structure 
of the mountaineers and of their armed struggle against the Tsarist colonizers 
* * *. The power of the beys and khans was liquidated everywhere * * *. 
Shamil emancipated a substantial number of slaves * * *. Shamil’s action was 
directed at that time not only against Tsarism but also against the local feudal 
lords and was democratic and progressive * * *,% 

In 1950, however, the official line on Shamil changed. The Moslem 
leader was declared a reactionary and his Muridist movement a 
“belligerent symptom of Islamism,’”’ while Czarist annexation of the 
North Caucasus was said to be a blessing for the native population.” 
According to the 1950 edition of The History of the U.S. 5. R., the 
movement led by Shamil was not “a national liberation movement, 
but a reactionary and nationalistic movement in the service of English 
capital and the Turkish Sultan.” Current developments in the 
de-Stalinization campaign have resulted in an indirect “rehabilita- 
tion’ of Shamil. His activities have been given greater credibility in 
recent Soviet accounts. According to a report by Voprosy istorii, 
No. 1 of January 1958, the Bureau of the Dagestan Province Party 
Committee issued a decree glorifying the “correct” interpretation of 
Shamil and the ‘Mountaineers’ Movement.” The decree stated 
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that a session of the Dagestan branch of the U. S. S. R. Academy of 
Sciences and an All-Union conference of historians conducted by the 


History Institute of the U. S. S. R. Academy of Sciences concluded 
that— 


it had been wrong to evaluate the Dagestan and Chechen mountaineers’ move- 
ment led by Shamil as reactionary, as a tool of foreign powers and as inspired 
from abroad. Broad discussion established that the social-political content of the 
movement was an anticolonial and legitimate struggle against the Tsarist colon- 
izers and its fundamental causes were Tsarism’s policy of conquest and colonial- 
ism, resting on local feudal lords, and sharpening of the class struggle within the 
mountaineers’ society.! 


Interpretations of national histories of Soviet Central Asian na- 
tionalities have also undergone drastic changes. In 1949, for example, 
Kommunist, the principal organ of the CPSU, criticized B.G. Gafurov’s 
History of the Tadjik Nation, but praised the second edition of 1952 
for “‘corrections”’ of ideological errors. In 1949, Gafurov had written 
that the native revolts against Imperial Russia in 1898 and 1916 were 
“national-liberating”; in 1952, he amended his previous views, de- 
claring the revolts to be feudal and nationalistic. The Kommunist 
reviewer of the history observed with apparent satisfaction: 


The scientific value of the book has gained greatly as a consequence of the 
immense work the author did in revising it for the second edition. 


The reviewer, elaborating on the official approach to the histories 
of Soviet Central Asian peoples, went on to say: 


The book analyses the deep historical roots of the friendly ties between the 
Central Asiatic nations and the great Russian nation and stresses the progressive 
significance of the annexation to Russia of Central Asia, in particular for the 
history of the Tadjik nation * * *. This annexation to Russia provided the 
Central Asiatic nations with the opportunity < of participating in the leading culture 
of the Russian nation * * *. he author is right when he states that SRussia’s 
annexation of Central Asia had the greatest progressive significance for the future 
of the Tadjiks, the Uzbeks, and other local nations, despite the cruel colonizing 
policy of the Tzarist Government and the Russian bourgeoisie * * *2 


c. Ethnic Russification 


One of the devices employed by the Soviets to assert Great Russian 
predominance has been ethnic Russification, that is, colonization of 
Russians within various areas inhabited by national minorities for the 
purpose of transforming the social structure to insure greater political 
renege g 5 To a great extent, this process has been an inextricable 
part of Soviet mass deportations. 8 Along the western borderlands 
of the U. S. S. R. where the Soviets instituted mass a 
Great Russians from the interior have been colonized, es 
render vital border areas more secure. . According to 'H. Seton 
son, “‘massive deportations of none poor and massive colonization of 
Russians” were carried out in the Western Ukraine, the Baltic States, 

robably in western White Russia, Bessarabia, and the Sakhalin and 
urile Islands in the Far East for reasons ‘‘clearly strategic.”* On 
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the other hand, non-Russian deportees fulfilled another Russian 
objective: to colonize scantily populated regions in the U.S. S. R.5 

i the Baltic area, dinasende of Russians have been colonized to 
take the places of the Baltic peoples who were either executed or 
deported during the past 15 years of Soviet domination. It has been 
estimated that some 400,000 Russians have been settled in Lithuania 
alone. In the western areas of the Ukrainian S. S. R., Russian 
ethnic elements reside where none existed before. Lvov is said to 
have been “flooded with Russians,”’ and in the villages, kolhozes, and 
zovkhozes, the ‘majority of the people” are Russians brought there 
from ‘distant parts of the Soviet Union and Ukrainians from the 
region of the Dnieper.” ’ Russian colonization has also been exten- 
sive in the Carpathian Ukraine, where hundreds of thousands of 
persons have been deported to the interior and replaced by Russian 
settlers, “for the obvious purpose,” according to Solovey, “of enforc- 
ing the process of Russification among the Ukrainian population. we 
One report published in 1954 declared that even such cities as Kiev 
and Kharkov “are being rapidly Russified.’”’ According to this report, 
the Ukrainian national element was being ‘purposefully’ reduced 
“to a minimum,” by being restricted “ever more and more to the 
rural regions.” ® 

Growth of the Russian population in the Caucasus has also been 
notable. In 1917, the percentage of Russians in Georgia was 4.9 
percent. In 1922, it dropped to 3.4 percent. According to the 1939 
census, the percentage increased to 8.7 percent, or a figure twice as 
much as during the Soviet period, 1922-39, as in the years of Russian 
imperial rule, 1801-1917. The pere entage of Russians also exceeds 
10 percent of the population of Azerbaidjan, where population density, 
as in Georgia and Armenia, far exceeds the density in European Russia 
and the U.S. S. R. as a whole.” 

In Soviet Central Asia, especially in Kazakhstan, Moscow has 
advanced far in the process of ethnic Russification. According to 
Pipes, the Moslems in 1939 probably formed less than one-half of the 
inhabitants of the steppe region and about four-fifths of those in 
Turkestan. In all Central Asia, the ratio of Moslems to Russians 
dropped from 15 to 1 in 1897 to less than 4 to 1 in 1939." In 1926, 
Russians formed 5.8 percent of Turkmenistan’s population.” In 1939, 
the number of Russians increased to 8 percent, while the total Turk- 
menian population dropped to 70 percent of the total population.” 
Russian migrations into the Kirghiz Soviet Republic have reduced 
the native population there. In 1926, the Kirghiz people constituted 
about two-thirds of the population in their republic. Immediately 
prior to World War II, the percentage dropped to about 50 percent. ia 
The ethnographic structure of Uzbekistan has also changed, owing 
to Russian migrations. In 1933, Uzbeks constitued 76 percent of the 
population of Uzbekistan, and the Russians 5.6 percent.” In 1939, 
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the Russian percentage increased to 6 percent,.’® On the basis of an 
analysis of comparative figures on representation in the Uzbek 
Parliament Kolarz concluded that, in 1947, the population ratio might 
well have been 1 to 5, that is, 1 out of every fifth citizen of Uzbekistan 
was a Russian.’ 

Perhaps the greatest transformation of Central Asia’s ethnic struc- 
ture occurred in Kazakhstan. According to Pipes, the effect of Rus- 
sian colonization in this area has been “most pernicious.” '® In 
1926, Caroe estimated, Russians constituted 35 percent of the total 
population of Kazakhstan, 6,198,000. In 1939, the percentage in- 
creased to 47 percent, and in 1950 to 49 percent, or a figure of 3,400,000 
of the total 6,900,000. Although the Soviet census of 1939 placed 
the Russian percentage at only 20 percent,” the influx of Russians 
and the decline of the native population in over a decade and a half 
has left the Russians in absolute majority in Kazakhstan. An esti- 
mate based on Soviet statistics revealed that in 1957 Russians consti- 
tuted 55 percent of the population and Kazakhs 40 percent." Ap- 
parently, the program of settling Russians and Ukrainians in the 
Kazakh region instituted in 1952 has changed even further the ethnic 
character of the area.” 

The peoples of Soviet Central Asia thus appear to be faced with the 
serious problem of ethnic Russification. Richard Pipes concluded 
an analysis of Russian migrations in Soviet Central Asia with the 
observation that the natives were threatened with ‘eventual destruc- 
tion.” However, he added that the denationalizing influence of the 
Russians has had its limitations which renders unwarranted too 
gloomy a view of Moslem prospects for the future.” 

Ethnic Russification has been carried forth extensively in various 
areas of the Soviet Far East. In 1926, for example, Russians formed 
52.7 percent of the total population of 600,000 in the Buryat-Mongol 
A. S. S. R., while the indigenous Buryat-Mongols constituted only 
43.8 percent. Ulan Ude, the Buryat capital, increased from a city 
of 30,000 in 1927 to 129,000 in 1939, and it is estimated that at no 
time did the Buryats form more than 20 percent of the city’s popula- 
tion.» Russians also predominate in Khakassia and hold substantial 
percentages of the populations in many of the areas occupied b 
aborigines of the Soviet Far East such as the Kamchadals, the Nivkhi, 
the Udege, and the Chukchi.” 

Soviet Jews, severely reduced in number as a consequence of the 
war, have faced a unique problem of ethnic survival. According to 
Solomon Schwarz, the Jewish population once totaling 3,100,000, 
excluding the areas annexed in 1939 and 1940, was reduced by 
1,300,000. No less than 900,000 Jews perished in the Ukraine; no 
less than 300,000 in Byelorussia; and no less than 100,000 in the 
occupied areas of Russia proper. Thus approximately 1,800,000 Jews 
from the prewar territories of the U.S. S. R. survived the war. The 
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Jewish population acquired by the Soviet Union in the annexations 
of 1939 and 1940 was almost entirely exterminated. The majority of 
survivors, preferring not to remain in the Soviet Union, were repatri- 
ated to Poland or Rumania in 1944-46. It is doubtful whether 
the number of Jewish natives or former residents of the annexed 
areas who hoped for Soviet citizenship even approached 50,000. 
Accordingly, the total Soviet Jewish population at the close of the 
war probably did not exceed a total ox 1,850,000.” 


III. Conciusions 


A wide range of difference exists between rights alledgedly granted 
to non-Russian nationalities in the Soviet Union and the practical 
application of Soviet nationality policy. In going from precept 
to practice, the Soviets have allowed little or no room for a genuine 
expression of the principles set forth in the various declarations of 
rights and in constitutions. That Soviet nationality policy has been 
harsh and often inhuman is shown by the history of over four decades 
of ruthless suppression of the non-Russian minorities. As the 
preceding brief survey indicates, genocide, massive discrimination 
and abuse of power have been and continue to be the chief instruments 
of the Soviet Government in carrying out its nationality policy. 
Ideologically, the Soviet objective is said by Moscow to be develop- 
ment of political-cultural entities among the minorities which are 
‘national in form and socialist in content.””’ However, Julian Towster, 
a specialist on Soviet affairs, observed that ‘‘much in the Soviet 
nationality solution in subterfuge, fiction, and fraud, that the Commu- 
nist road to unity is paved with slavish subordination in controlled 
uniformity, spelling the ultimate obliteration of nations.” Trends 
in Soviet nationality policy bear out this conclusion and perhaps give 
credence to the assertion that the Soviet Government “‘is erdeesline 
to transform the former multinational state into a national Russian 
state.””** On this point, Wladyslaw W. Kulski, Soviet specialist at 
Syracuse University, wrote: 

The Soviet state is that of Russian nationalism. The nations controlled by 
that State are in fact subjects of the Russian nation. Obsolete Leninist slogans 
cannot hide the real subordination of non-Russian nationalities in the Soviet 


Union to their present master, the Russian nation. History has come full circle 
back to the situation familiar in imperial days.* 


On the other hand, H. Seton-Watson, a British student of Soviet 
affairs, suggests that the Soviet Government seeks destruction of the 
nationalities, not in the interest of the Russian nation per se, but 
rather because ‘“‘the totality of its power demands it.” * Corollary 
to this interpretation is the conjecture that, perhaps, the Russian 
people themselves, one of the first victims of Bolshevism, are only an 
instrument used by the Communists to expand Communist world 
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dominion. Kolarz underscored this point when he wrote, in a dis- 
cussion of Soviet nationality policy in the Far East: 


The reason for the absence of * * * Russian criticism of Soviet colonial policy 
is not that all Russians are in agreement with the policy pursued in the Soviet 
east but that they themselves are an oppressed people. To remember this fact 
is of cardinal importance for the appraisal of Soviet reality although it might 
easily be overlooked in view of the forcible imposition of Russian culture and the 
encouragement of Russian colonization by the Communist regime. Naturally, 
the Russians are not oppressed in the same way as the other peoples of the Soviet 
Union. In view of their large numbers and their geographical distribution all 
over the U. 8. S. R. they are bound to occupy a place on Communist strategy 
that is different from that of the minority nationalities. The regime uses the 
Russian language and it uses a diluted and falsified form of Russian culture for 
the strengthening of Communist centralism.* 


Only recently Dr. Nicholas N. Poppe, professor of Soviet studies 
at the University of Washington, stressed the same idea when he 
concluded an analysis of Soviet nationality policy with this comment: 


So our second conclusion is that Soviet economic and cultural policy toward 
the non-Russian peoples of the U. 8. 8. R. does not differ in principle from the 
same policy toward the Great Russians. A Russian coming to Kazakhstan 
today is not an aggressor, not a conqueror, but in the majority of cases is there 
against his will as a deportee or sent by compulsion. 

It proceeds from this that the Soviets have to a certain extent a nationality 
policy separate from their policy in regions with a purely Russian population * * * 
in the Soviet Union there are no laws to protect the territories of the Kazakhs 
or the Buryat-Mongols from collectivization, colonization, or transformation into 
concentration camps * * * there are no laws in the U. 8. 8. R. to protect the 
native populations of central Asia, the Caucasus or the Ukraine from the terror 
of the NKVD-MVD, or the arbitrary acts of organs which forcibly disrupt a 
centuries-old way of life. Soviet policy, whether toward non-Russians or Great 
Russians, is a compulsory haircut by the same pair of scissors, a totalitarian 
Gleichschaltung. 

True, one must add that this compulsory haircut is carried out by scissors 
which have been styled by the Soviets first of all for the Russian people. One 
cannot deny that the Soviet regime exploits everything Russian for its own ends. 
The capital of the R. 8. F. S. R. is at the same time the capital of the whole 
Soviet Union. Many words have been adapted from Russian into the languages 
of the peoples of the U. 8. S. R., and the nationality writers and artists must 
learn from their fellow Russians. One wonders, however, what they learn. The 
great ideas of Tolstoi or the humanism of Dostoyevsky? Of course not that, but 
the notorious “socialist realism” tacked on to literature by communism, which is 
against the people’s interests. The ‘“‘brotherly help’’ of the Great Russian people 
for the ‘backward peoples of the former borderlands”’ of imperialist Russia is 
stressed at every step. A definite Russification can be observed, partly pro- 
ceeding from the fact that the Russian language is the only one common to all the 
peoples of the U. 8S. S. R. from Kamchatka to eastern Prussia. The sad result is 
that Bolshevism is identified by many people with the Russian people, although 
the latter are also victims of Communism. 


Added to this idea is the article of faith long held by the Com- 
munists in their ideology that the Russian state itself was a corner- 
stone for the establishment of a world federation of Soviet republics. 
That revolution occurred in Russia was, for the Bolsheviks, an acci- 
dent of history and upon that experiment they based their strategy 
and tactics for expanding revolution and communism throughout the 
world. As Stalin said in his “Report to the 10th All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets” on December 26, 1922: 

The will of the peoples of our republics, who recently assembled at their con- 


gresses and unanimously resolved to form a union of republics, is incontestable 
proof of the fact that the cause of amalgamation is pursuing the right lines and 
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that it is based on the great principle of voluntary consent and equality of peoples. 
Let us hope that by forming our confederate republic we shall be creating a 
reliable bulwark against international capitalism and that the new confederate 
state will be another decisive step towards the amalgamation of the toilers of 
the whole world into a single World Socialist Soviet Republic.* 

Whatever the credibility of these points of view, the fact remains 
that the non-Russian peoples of the U. S. S. R. have suffered and 
continue to suffer grave injustices. And, if the policies laid down at 
the 20th Congress of the CPSU are an accurate basis for conjecture, 
prospects for the future do not appear to be particularly bright. 
Indeed, one specialist in Soviet affairs concluded an analysis of the 
Congress and the nationality problem with the comment that ‘it 
seems there is no hope, not even a sign, of contemporary Soviet 
nationality policy initiating a more humane attitude in the national 
question.”’ * 

On the other hand, some specialists of Soviet nationality problems 
emphasize the failures of Soviet Russification and predict a more 
sanguine future for the non-Russian minorities, once they are freed 
from Communist domination. Dr. Antanas Trimakas, a former 
Lithuanian diplomat, concluded an analysis of the Soviet Russifica- 
tion drive in the Baltic States with the comment that Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia “have defeated the Soviet-Russian attempts to 
impose Russian language, culture and spirit upon them.” ® In a 
history of Russian-Ukrainian relations during the Soviet period, 
Basil ‘Dmytryshyn likewise concluded that “the Russian Bolshevik 
nationality policy in the Ukraine has a distinguished record of almost 
total failure.” * A. Bennigsen concluded his series of articles on the 
Moslems in the Soviet Union: 

In reality, the integration of the Muslim lands into the Soviet Union is far 
from achieved, and they constitute, in spite of partial success, a weak link in the 
Soviet system.*8 
Richard Pipes wenv aven one step further, suggesting that under the 
crust of assimilation among the Soviet Moslems, virile national 
movements are taking form, born out of a synthesis of western tradi- 
tions brought in by Russian culture and of native national values, 
which someday might bring about the emergence of a new, independ- 
ent Turkic, Muslin state, embracing not only Soviet central Asia but 
also Chinese Turkestan.” Seton-Watson suggested a parallel idea 
that the Soviets were producing an intelligentsia among the nationali- 
ties, especially in central Asia, which, like the Magy arized Slovaks, 
Serbs, and Rumanians of the Hungarian Kingdom and the An- 
clicized Indians, as Nehru, might well become the leaders of national 
independence movements in their native lands. Acc ording to Allen 
Dulles, Director of the United States Central Intelligence Agency, 

4 Quoted in U. 8. Department of State, Soviet World Outlook, Washington, 1954, p. 378. The program 
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the Soviet leaders are sowing the seeds of their own destruction by 
creating a thinking, educated, critical citizenry.“ 

One United States Government report on Soviet central Asia 
supports this thesis, expressing its assent in terms that might will 
apply to all Soviet national minorities. The report concluded: 


The spread of education which the Soviet regime has promoted among its 
Asian peoples, however one-sided and illiberal it may be, must in the final result 
encourage the Asians to think for themselves and to feel even more deeply the 
heavy yoke of Communism.‘ 


That many non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union continue to 
feel a deep attachment to theix national past, a powerful disruptive 
factor in the Soviet monolith, was graphically demonstrated by 
Justice Douglas in the account of his journey through the Soviet 
empire. At banquets when toasts were made to health and happiness, 
to peace and friendship, and to the Soviet and American leaders, Mr. 
Douglas wrote: 


I made a special point of raising toasts to these Asian people, their history 
and their heroes. In Ashkhabad I emphasized the Turkish tie; in Stalinabad 
the Persian influence; in Uzbekistan, the great Timur and his halls of learning. 
Each time I watched the faces of my native hosts. Without exception my toast 
brought a transformation. It tapped deep wells of memory, and there came 
flooding to the surface emotions long suppressed. It was evident that the forces 
of nationalism, which above all else the Soviets fear, is still a factor in the affairs 
of central Asia.® 


The spirit of nationalism—that is, the identity of a people with the 
common idea of nationhood—has plagued the Soviet empire and doubt- 
less will for many years be a serious source of contention.“ But, for 
the present, total Soviet power obtains, and continues to oppress the 
non-Russian peoples of the U. S. S. R. And, for the immediate 
future, prospects for substantially altering these conditions do not 
appear to be bright. 

As in the case of other Soviet nationalities, the future of Soviet 
Jewry also has been questioned. Among some observers of Jewish 
affairs, the consensus appears to be that the Soviet Government has 
gone far in denationalizing, but not assimilating, Soviet Jewry. 
Organized Jewish communal life no longer exists in its vital form. 
Nor have guaranties of collective rights, or in fact individual rights, 


41 In aspeech in Washington on November 14, 1955, Mr. Dulles remarked: “‘Obviously, the Soviet leaders 
could not limit their educational processes to the scientific fields, and with more and more young men and 
women are graduating from schools which correspond to our high schools and colleges and are taking ad- 
vanced degrees comparable to our degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy. Even with all the 
indoctrination in Communist teaching which they give to their young students it is impossible to prevent 
education from developing the critica] faculties which every thinking human being possesses. 

“Education is a most dangerous drug for dictators, and Soviet leaders may be creating a situation in the 
U. 8. 8. R. which eventually— not tomorrow, but sometime—will cause pressures for further liberalization 
of political life, still less police coercion, greater economic benefits for the Russian people, and more effective 
consultation of the wishes of the governed.’”” U.S. Department of State Bulletin (Washington), vol. 35, 
December 3, 1955, p. 878. 

See also, Dulles, Allen Welsh. The Communists also have their problems. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle (New York), vol. 186, October 24, 1957, p. 35. In this address Mr. Dulles stressed the 
same theme: ‘The education which Soviet and Chinese Communist leaders give their people is a dangerous 
commodity for a dictatorship. Men and women who have their critical faculties sharpened are beginning 
to question why the Russian people cannot be freed from rigid Communist Party and police-state discipline, 
given a greater economic share of the fruit of their labors, and allowed to participate—at least by an effective 
expression of consent—in their own governing.”’ 

® Soviet Affairs Notes, Kremlin’s Forgotten Asian Empire, April 11, 1955, p. 12. 

4 Douglas, op. cit., p. 224. 

44 A report on the 22d Congress of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party illustrates the currency of the 
problem of nationalism. This report appearing in Pravda on February 6, 1958, concluded: “Many dele- 
gates spoke of the Leninist national policy of friendship among peoples and demanded that party com- 
mittees instruct workers, and particularly young people, daily in the spirit of proletarian internationalism 
and in the glorious traditions of the Baku proletariat. They stressed the fact that in political work a de- 
cisive rebuff must be given to all manifestations of bourgeois nationalism and chauvinism and to the slight- 
est attempts to undermine the unshakable friendship of the Soviet peoples * * *.’’ Pravda, February 6, 
1958, p. 2, quoted in, The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. X, No. 6, March 19, 1958, p. 26. 
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been respected. Yet, Jews have not been integrated into Soviet 
society, despite all measures compelling them to conform: They have 
been spurned by the Soviet Government and looked upon as “foreign” 
and “suspect.”* As Walter S. Laquer, a specialist on communism 
in the Middle East, remarked: 


total assimilation of the Soviet Jews, while desired in theory, is made impossible 
in practice. Even if it were not written on his official card of identity, the Soviet 
Jew would remain aware that he was different. Contrary to the impression of 
many people, the Soviet Union is not at all a melting pot. In the last decades 
Soviet leadership has occupied itself very little with the relations of nationalities, 
on the assumption that these would somehow work themselves out without state 
intervention. But as far as the Jews of the U. 8. 8. R. are concerned, an impasse 
has been reached. The younger generation of Soviet Jews accept it as a fact that 
they are different from gentile Russians, but it is no mystic voice in their blood 
that says so, but Comrade Khrushchev himself. 


Predictions by many persons interested in Soviet Jewry, however, 
seem to offer little hope for the future. After a comprehensive study 
of the Jews in the U. S. S. R., Solomon Schwarz concluded: 


Certainly, Jews will continue to live in the Soviet Union, and Jewish religious 
congregations may even exist, but there will be no “Jewry,” no Jewish nation, 
no Jewish community or culture.‘ 


Rabbi Joseph Miller of New York was even more pessimistic after 
his personal survey of Judaism in Russia. ‘As a result of 40 years 
of postczarist anti-Semitism, which reached its bloody peak durin 

Stalin’s time,’”’ he declared, “2% million Russian Jews face cultura 
and religious extinction—not to mention, in some case, actual physical 
extinction or imprisonment in Siberia.’”’ According to Rabbi Miller, 
ee and simply, the Red leaders want to destroy the Jew as a 

ew.” 

On the other hand, one European correspondent concluded an 
analysis of the treatment of Jews in the Soviet Union with the comment 
that the years of suppression, 1948-53, “have merely strengthened 
their national consciousness and the desire to maintain their own vital 
culture in a Jewish community.” “ It is even said by some Israeli 
visitors to Moscow that a “‘substantial’’ part of the Jewish youths in 
the Soviet Union who have spent their lives under Communist domi- 
nation ‘‘have strong feelings of kinship with Jewish communities in 
the world and sympathies for Israel.” © 


46 House Special Report No. 2, Jews, p. 10. 

46 Laquer, op. cit., p. 307. 

4? Schwarz, op. cit., p. 215. di 

# Miller, Rabbi Joseph. The plight of the Jews in Russia, vol. 20, November 27, 1956, p. 109. ~ In 1956 
three other rabbis who visited the Soviet Union offered this prediction: ‘‘What we have seen and heard 
leads us to the melancholy conclusion that Judaism in Russia is seriously threatened with extinction.” 
(Salisbury, Harrison E. . 8. Rabbis fear Soviet Jews face extinction of religious life. The New York 
Times, July 13, 1956, p. 2.) 

One student of Jewish affairs concluded a survey on Judaism in Soviet Russia with the following observa- 
tion: ‘Is the conclusion, then, that we must write the Russian Jews off insofar as the survival of Judaism as 
a religion is concerned? Every fact seems to point that way: none seems to support any optimistic forecast 
of a revival of Judaism in the U. 8. 8. R.” Dawidowier, op. cit., p. 407.) 

“ Jews in the Soviet Union. Swiss Review of World Affairs, v. 7, November 1957: 21. This writer also 
remarked: “‘Not only Socialist and other soem, but also Communist pilgrims to Russia have been 
able to satisfy themselves of the fact that the Jewish population of the Soviet Union urgently desires the 
reestablishment of its cultural and religious institutions; and these groups have said as much on their return 
home. Even the Jewish-Communist Press in Poland and in the Western countries emphatically contests 
the truth of the official Soviet Russian thesis of a completed or nearly completed assimilation of the Jews 
within Soviet Russia.’’ 
os oe Francis. Soviet Jews sight shadow. The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), September 

, 1957, p. 1. 
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The accuracy of these predictions on the prospects of all non-Russian 
nationalities in the U. S. S. R. can only be determined at some future 
date. In the meantime, however, Soviet nationality policy with all 
its corrosive effects upon life, among the non-Russian peoples, presently 
obtains throughout the U. S. S. R. as it has in the past. For the 
immediate future, it is difficult to foresee any great measure of relief 
from Soviet discrimination and abuse of power,’ and it is equally 
difficult to foresee any perceptible narrowing of the gap between 
— and fulfillment in Moscow’s treatment of its non-Russian 
peoples. 
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List of numbers and corresponding ethnic groups on the map ® 


I, SLAVONIC GROUP 


. Russians 


Ukranians 
Belorussians 
Cossacks 
Poles ! 


. Bulgarians 


II, TEUTONIC GROUP 


. Germans? 


III, ROMANIC GROUP 


. Moldavians (Rumanians) 


IV. BALTIC GROUP 


. Lithuanians 


. Letts 


V. HELLENIC GROUP 
Greeks ! 


VI. CAUCASIC-——-JAPHETIC GROUP 


. Georgians (Kartvelians) 
. Abkhazes 

. Cherkesses (Circassians) 
. Kabardinians 

. Chechenes ? 

. Ingushes ? 

. Talysh 

. Tats 

. Ossetians 

. Daghestanians: 


Avars (Khuns) 
Lesghians 

Darghi 

Samur 

Laks (Kasikumuk) 
Kuri 


. Kurds 
. Armenians 


VII. FINNO-UGRIAN GROUP 


. Estonians 

. Finns (and Ingrians) 
. Karelians 

. Wepps (Wepses) 

. Lapps (Sabme) 

. Mordvins (Mordves) 
. Udmurts (Votiaks) 

. Mari (Cheremissians) 
. Komi (Zyrians) 

. Permians 

. Khanti (Ostiaks) 

. Selkups 

. Mansi (Vogula) 

. Yuraks and Tavghi (Samoyedes) 
. Magyars 


1 Minority. 

2 Liquidated as a nationality. 

*Speak a dialect related to Persian. 

4 Crimean Tatars liquidated as a nationalit 


§ Kulyckyj, Dr. M 


Map appended. 


VIII, TURKISH—TATARIC GROUP 


39-45. Turkestanians 


76. 
77. 


78. 


Ethnographical subdivisions: 


. Kazakhs 

. Kirghizians 
. Turkmens 
. Uzbeks 

. Uigurs 

. Kara—Kalpaks 
. Tadjiks * 

. Turks 

. Azerbaijans 
. Bashkirs 

. Tatars 4 

. Kumyks 

. Karachayi? 
. Balkars ? 

. Nogai Tatars 
. Oirots ? 

. Shors 

. Khakas 

. Karagas 

. Yakuts 

. Dolgans 

. Chuvashes 


IX. PALEO-ASIATIC GROUP 


. Tunguses (Evenki) 

. Lamuts (Evens) 

. Goldi (Nani) 

. Orochi (Ude) 

. Chukches (Luoravetlans) 
. Koryaks (Nymylan) 

. Kamchadals (Itelmens) 
. Yukaghirs (Oduls) 

39. Kets (Yenisei-Ostyaks) 
. Gilyaks (Niwukh) 

. Eskimos (Innuits) 

. Aleuts (Unangan) 


X. MONGOLIAN GROUP 


. Buryat— Mongols 2 
. Kalmyks 
. Tuva (Uriankhai) 


XI. EAST-ASIATIC GROUP 


Koreans 
Ainos 


XII. SEMITIC GROUP 


Jews 2 


Qo Ethnographical Ma of the Soviet Union. In paaston yeh Oleh R. National 
Problems in the U. 8. 8. R. Scottish League for European Freedom, Edinburgh, 


O 


Scotland, 1953, p. 58. 
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